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Enclosed find check to cover one ex- 
tension and one new subscription to Florida 
Wildlife. Your magazine is of real value 
as well as interest to anyone, and especially 
those fishing Florida waters. 

Fortunately we have our winter home 
in Vero Beach, and your magazine is quite 
a tonic once each month during the summer, 
as reading same sure keeps one’s spirit high 
while waiting to get back on Indian River 
and the many fresh-water lakes in our 
radius. 

Norman O. Bonewitz 
Huntington, Indiana 


I find, after four months on rather a 
hospital-vacation, that my subscription to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE has expired. So, 
I am now enclosing my check for the 
sum of two dollars, that I may continue 
to be assured of receiving this very worth- 
while and interesting publication. 

My hearty congratulations for the month- 
to-month improvements in the magazine. 
You have a perfect right to feel mighty 
proud of your efforts, and I, as a reader, 
am just as proud that Florida has a real 
leader in the sports field of publications. 

Charles (Pop) Evans 
Chief Steward 
Florida State Hospital 
Chattahoochee 

Kind words, friend ... just like getting 

a bonus. 


WE WANT PAINTINGS! 
Since you are asking reader opinion about 
whether or not to use painting and/or color 


photographs on the covers of your maga- 


zine, we have read the letters pro and 
con, and are now stating our opinion. 

My husband and I are both natives of 
this wonderful state. We have traveled the 
length and breadth of it, not just breezing 
through on main highways, but over the 
rut backroads, and down many of its rivers 
and streams by canoe. Always with us is 
our color camera with which we try to 
record some of Florida’s beauties. As any 
camera fancier knows, so many factors, 
such as distance, light, time, etc., have to 
be just so in order to get the effect you 
desire. We have a drawer full of “just” 
pictures in comparison with the few really 
good shots, to prove how hard it is to 
capture the full feeling of Nature’s Master- 
pieces. 

On seeing the original painting covers, 
both of us were immediately struck by the 
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feeling each of the artists, in their own 
way, had captured in the canvases. From 
the subtle humor of Carolyn Henry’s (Jan- 
uary ’52) to the tranquility of the Jegart 
(September 52), and the mystery of Smiley’s 
swamp (May ’52), you have a warm human 
quality not possible in a negative. 

The camera is an instrument to record— 
record perfectly, of course—but there is so 
much more to Florida than what appears 
on the surface. To put across this “depth” 
the artist can use “artistic license” placing 
his objects in relation to each other for 
the best balance, harmony, and composi- 
tion of the whole. He can use color in 
various shades and values to achieve overall 
tonal effects, not possible by exact re- 
cording of nature’s colors. (Often even 
those are hard to reproduce on film.) 


Do not think that we feel the camera 
has no place in magazine art. The photogra- 
pher cannot ask the blue heron (on Septem- 
ber ’52 cover) to “hold that pose”, nor can 
he replace in his picture the’ turtle that 
softly plopped into the water at his ap- 
proach. Neither can he arrange to have 
the clusters of eggs laid to be in harmony 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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, genuine 
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* of our pleasant 
relations, we ex- 
tend to our many 
friends the greetings 
of the season with joy 

for Christmas and good 
luck for the New Year. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


This month's cover artist is 
Eugene Shortridge of Sarasota, 
who also did the painting of the 
Florida fawn appearing on the 
June cover of Florida Wildlife. 
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with the breeze-stirred moss and reeds. 
However, the artist could not have caught 
the dramatic situation that the wildlife of- 
ficer saw and snapped on the September 
51 cover, and I have yet to see a beautiful 
scene such as the July ’51 cover done on 
canvas down to the careful details of the 
trees, yet enclosing a powerful, but delicate 
thunderhead. The photographer, with his 
filters and tricks of the trade can create, 
too. He may also catch the last detailed 
whisker of the coon (March ’51) to por- 
tray simple animal appeal. 

For a magazine that has forged ahead 
in its field so well, and encouraged inter- 
est in wildlife through some very inter- 
esting covers, it seems a shame to throw 
it all away. FLORIDA WILDLIFE is to 
be commended for its work in presenting 
to the public the nature studies by native 
sons, when so many magazines fall back 
on the tried and not always outstanding 
but true photographs. Do not throw away 
altogether the ideas for art on your covers; 
neither put art in an awkward position by 
asking it to record details (such as every 
tool, nail, and other piece of equipment as 
on the October *52 cover). Use the camera 
for that. 

For those readers 
“modernistic designs” and say they like 
wildlife but not art; they must not realize 
that art stems from an artist’s sensitivity 
to the world around him, and that’s what 
sets the artist apart from the rest of us 
less-gifted humans, and makes him want 
to tell others of his experiences on paper. 
Wildlife is Art in its highest and yet most 
basic form (and wildlife takes in all of 
nature’s handiwork, animals, plants, and 
minerals). 

Let those readers skip over the covers 
with paintings on them and go right into 
the contents—where the meat of all maga- 
zines is. But don’t take away the “savory 
sauce’ (art) from those who appreciate it. 

Mr. and Mrs. William G. Amick 
Tampa 
WE WANT PHOTOS! 

Have been enjoying your magazine for 
several months now, so would like to chalk 
up my preference about your future cover 
pictures. Am an enthusiastic hobbyist of 
photography AND painting (oil or chalk), 
but to best depict our beautiful state, I 
think the camera can’t be beat. 

I’m all for getting our state publicized 
on your cover by actual photographs. 

Thelma Hartwell 
Avon Park 

How'd we get into this controversy any- 

way? Seems that a lot of readers wanted 
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who cannot stand 


some color photos on the covers. Yet, when 
we first mention the possibility of using 
them, the pro-painting clan kicked up an 
awful howl. Looks like our only out, in 
order to dodge the most brickbats, is to 
mix ‘em up next year—some paintings and 
some photos. 
MODERN HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
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Happy 
Holi 


As voices are lifted in praise 
of Christmas, we wish our 
many friends all the joys of 
a Happy Holiday Season! 
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We Wish You A 
Merry Christmas! 
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It is so heartwarming 


to remember at Christmastime, 


friends whose faith and 


loyalty have always meant so much to us! 

Along with our greetings we send 
you every good wish for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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OCALA, FLORIDA 
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Freddie Bowman, a member of 
the Dade City Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club, is successfully raising two pet 
coons. Freddie and some other kids 
found the baby coons in a woods 
near his home. He took them home 
and fed them from a bottle until 
they got big enough to eat by them- 
selves. They are now about five 
months old and are wonderful pets. 

Uncle Rufus wants to remind all 
you kids that if you want to keep 
any game animals or birds for pets, 
you have to get a permit from the 
Game Commission. You can write 
to the Tallahassee office or to the 
Division Director in your area. 


The approach of the hunting sea- 
son and cooler weather have brought 
on increased activity in the Youth 
Conservation Clubs of the Central 
Florida Division. All the clubs have 
planned a busy schedule for the next 
three months. The Eustis Club has 
already made a camping trip to the 
Ocala National Forest and is plan- 
ning an overnight trip from Eustis 





to Silver Springs by boat. The local 
Jaycees sponsor this club and much 
credit is due to them and to Tommy 
Anderson, who does much of the 
planning and leg-work so essential 
to the success of the club. 

The Williston and Inverness clubs 
are operating again after a summer 
of little activity. Emphasis is being 
placed on hunting, camping, and 
safe use of firearms. Both clubs are 
planning camping trips in the next 
few weeks. 

A new club, to be located in Wild- 
wood, is to be organized December 
12. The Sumter County Sportsman’s 


Club is the sponsor, and Mack G. 


Rowlett, President, is due much 
credit for his active interest in the 
boys. A club at Bushnell will also 
be organized in the near future. 

The Titusville Junior Conserva- 
tion Club is already established in 
the local school, and will become 
associated with the State League of 
Junior Conservation Clubs in the 
next few weeks. 


The Clearwater-D 


The Leesburg Jr. Wildlife Club 
got off to a good start with 39 char- 
ter members joining the club at the 
first two organization meetings. 
Charlie Clymore, Education Officer 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, attended the meetings 
and presented each member with 
a Tasty Shrimp Lure. The boys 
also received a fountain pen from 
Jack Grant, one of the club coun- 
selors. A candlelight installation 
ceremony is being planned for the 
new officers, with the members’ 
parents to be invited. 

The St. Petersburg Jr. Rod and 
Gun Club recently held their regu- 
lar meeting in the form of an out- 
door wiener roast over a campfire 
in the woods near Toytown. The St. 
Pete club is the first of its kind in 
Florida, being organized two years 
ago by the St. Petersburg Rod and 


Gun Club. Dick Bryant and Mrs. 


Marie Puckett were the organizing 
counselors, and the club was 
launched with only three boys as 
members. More and more kids joined 
until now the membership has mush- 
roomed to a total of approximately 
450. The St. Pete kids have gained 
a lot of experience in raising funds 
for various activities, and the club 
maintains a treasury adequate to 
take care of expenses for trips and 
outings. 

The Indian River Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club has plans for a new club 
house at Vero Beach in the near 
future. Their sponsor, the Indian 
River Rod and Gun Club, has turned 
over the concessions at the annual 
turkey shoot to the boys. Proceeds 
will be*used as a kickoff for a drive 
for funds for the new building 
project. 

The Clearwater-Dunedin Jr. Rod 
and Gun Club enjoyed an interest- 
ing field trip to Tarpon Zoo recently. 


unedin kids 
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The members were guests of Mike 
Tsalickis and Miss Trudie Jerkins, 
co-owners of the zoo, who took the 
kids on a tour through the animal 
and reptile quarters. The kids ab- 
sorbed a lot of first-hand dope about 
many of the animals, reptiles, and 
birds at the zoo. 

Bob Revels, education officer of 
the Commission’s South Florida Di- 
vision reports that the groundwork 
has been completed for the forming 
of four new clubs in this area. New 
chapters will soon be established at 
Pinecrest and Kathleen, in Polk 
County; Turkey Creek, in Hills- 
borough County; and Ft. Pierce, in 
St. Lucie County. 

Old Uncle Rufus would like to 
get some pictures from the kids who 
have been hunting. and fishing in 
Florida. If any of you would like to 
tell about a fishing trip or a hunt, 
Uncle Rufus can pass it along to the 
other kids by putting it in Florida 
Wildlife. You don’t have to be a 
member of one of the Junior Sports- 
man’s clubs to belong to Uncle Ru- 
fus’ gang—but all of you who like 
hunting, fishing, and camping trips 
sure ought to join one of these clubs 
if you get the chance. You'll have 
a lot of fun and learn a lot about out- 
door living. 
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SON’S FIRST GUN 
By DON COOK 


With the approach of Christmas, 
the one question asked most through- 
out the country is, “What do you 
want Santa Claus to bring you?” 
From the girls the answer most 
heard is, “a doll,” from the boys, 
almost 100 percent, “I want a gun.” 

Approximately 150 to 200 boys per 
week pass through the doors of my 
Gun-Shop. When asked to be served, 
the stock answer is, “I’d like to have 
a gun but my Mama won't let me 
have one.” I truthfully believe that 
this is probably one of the greatest 
injustices a mother can impose on a 
son. 


Boys brought up in hunting fam- 
ilies, and acquiring the use of Pop’s 
“ready to discard” firearm, manage 
somehow with this inferior and 
sometimes dangerous weapon to 
keep the deep freezer full of rab- 
bits, squirrels,-and other game. 

One cannot imagine, unless they 
have experienced it, the pride a par- 
ent takes in seeing a ten or twelve 
year old boy competing with grown- 
ups on the target range or in the 
field with either a shotgun or a rifle. 
In the main, a rifle is the more 
dangerous of the two in the hands 
of a child. Of all weapons, the most 
dangerous to buy a child is the BB 
gun, or air rifle, since in the boy’s 
mind the gun is not a lethal weapon, 
but a toy. Therefore, each year, be- 
cause of improper instructions or no 
instructions at all, the air rifle takes 
a toll of eyes and terribly hurt feel- 
ings. This is not the fault of the boy 
having a gun, but a civic feeling in 
that we do not provide any type of 
schooling or training for the children 
in the use and care of firearms. 
Should these boys be trained, as 
boys, in the proper handling of guns, 
we would have fewer accidents 
among the grown-up hunters. 

I recommend to the parents that 
if their son has his heart set on a 
gun, buy it for him; but, before al- 
lowing him to use live ammunition, 








definitely make sure that he has as- 
sociated with and learned from ex- 
perienced gunners the proper use 
and the extreme respect which at all 
times must be given a gun of any 
kind, anywhere, at any time. END. 


L; a Myouns Fisherman 


Did you ever take your kid out fish- 
ing 

And watch closely as he sits there 
wishing 

For the big one that he’s often 
dreamed about, 

Be it catfish, panfish, bass or trout? 

Did you notice his tenseness as he 
felt the tug, 

His scream of delight? He’s got the 
bug. 

He is a fisherman. 





Did you hear him then as he de- 
scribed his catch? 

Was there ever a fish that could 
possibly match 

The size and beauty of the one he 
caught? | 

And his expression; it could never 
be bought. 

Well, you asked for it, brother, you 
have what you sought. 

He’s a fisherman. 


Did you ever awake in the early 
dawn, 

Watch him bounce out of bed with 
scarcely a yawn, 

See the excitement shining there on 
his face? 

This is a memory time can never 
erase. 

Tis a wonderful moment, we head 
into space. 

Going Fishing. 


Yeah, he’s a pretty good pal though 
he’s only a boy, 

For now a rod and reel has replaced 
every toy. 

He has entered a new world of hap- 
piness and joy. 

He’s a fisherman; God bless him. 

He’s your Boy! 

—Jimmy Hales 
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By ELENA 


Until now, we assume you either 
gave your catches and bag-limits to 
the neighbors—or ate ’em raw— 
but with the advent of this column, 
you can safely say goodbye to either 
practice. 

For by following our directions 
—and we promise to keep ’em sim- 
ple—you can soon attain as great 
a reputation for your prowess with 
pot and pan as you heretofore have 
enjoyed with rod and gun. 

In fact, before very long you'll 
concede that plugs, reels, feathers, 
shells, and gunstocks are only ‘“ac- 
cessories to the fact”, means to an 
end, kitchen equipment of a sort, so 
interested will you become in the 
culinary magic you can create from 
the results of your day on ocean or 
stream—in wood or marsh. 

Inasmuch as most of you wouldn’t 
have the remotest idea what to do 
with, say, a shad if you caught one, 
let’s inaugurate this column with a 
collection of the best shad recipes 
we know. 

Broiled Shad 

Shad is probably at its best when 
broiled. If you are cooking out of 
doors, merely dry the fish well, rub 
generously with butter or cooking 
oil, season well inside and out with 
salt and pepper, wrap in heavily- 
oiled paper, and cook on a grate 
over clear, hot coals for about 30 
minutes, turning once. If the fish is 
large, cut it into convenient-sized 
pieces and wrap separately. By this 
method, all the delectable flavor of 
the fish is retained—and you can 
cut down on dish-washing by eat- 


ing right out of the paper. 


Baked Shad 
Tf you have a good outdoor oven, 
there’s no reason why you can’t bake 
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your shad right at the camp-site. 

Place on a shallow pan which has 
been greased with fat salt pork. Put 
a few pieces of fat pork under the 
fish to keep it from sticking to the 
pan. Because shad is naturally a 
dry meat, it is a good idea to cut a 
few gashes, about two inches apart, 
in the fish’s back and insert a few 
narrow strips of salt pork. Be sure 
to salt your fish well INSIDE as 
well as out. 

And here’s a little secret: if there 
is an oyster-bed nearby, gather and 
drain several large oysters, roll in 
crumbs, season well, and stuff the 
fish, fastening the opening together 
with small sharpened sticks. 

Lay the fish, belly-side down, on 
the baking pan and surround with 
whole, unpeeled Irish potatoes to 
hold the fish in place. Bake an hour 
to an hour and a half, depending on 
the size of the fish, in a hot oven, 
basting frequently. 

“Basting,” for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, means dipping up the 
liquid that forms in the pan around 
the fish and pouring it back over 
the fish. Frequent basting is one 
secret of good cooking. 

If you are baking the fish at home 
where you have more ingredients, 
you might prefer this stuffing: 

I egg beaten well 

1 tablespoonful chopped suet 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 
2 tablespoonfuls minced onion 
A little butter 

Sufficient bread crumbs to mix. 

When the fish is done, boil up 
the gravy in which it baked, add a 
heaping tablespoonful of browned 
flour, wet with a little cold water, 
and the juice of two lemons. Pour 
around the fish on a serving plat- 
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ter, or serve in a separate bowl. And 
there you have—a dish fit for a king 
—and YOU’RE the king! 

Shad Roe 

Broiled, baked, or fried, success- 
ful cooking of shad roe depends on 
its being parboiled first in slightly- 
salted water. Cook briskly for about 
10 minutes, then drain on a cloth. 
Why parboil? Simply to solidify the 
mass of tiny eggs which otherwise 
would crumble to nothingness. 

To broil—Wipe roe dry after par- 
boiling. Dip in beaten egg, roll in 
crumbs, and broil over hot coals 
until well browned on both sides. 
Place on hot platter, spread with 
butter, and serve with any pre- 
ferred fish sauce. 

To bake—Lay shad roe on thin 
slices ef breakfast bacon on a bak- 
ing tin, top with bacon slices, set 
in hot oven until bacon is crisp and 
brown. Serve immediately. 

To fry—Drain roe, wipe dry, and 
dip in egg and bread crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat until brown. If roe is large, 
you may slice it % inch thick be- 
fore dipping in egg and crumbs. 

If these instructions don’t inspire 
you to go out and angle for that 
wary ol’ shad, and then start you 
on your career as a cook, we give 
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THE SHINING TIDES, by Win 
Brooks, published by William Mor- 
row and Company, New York, N. Y. 


An outdoor man who occasionally 
likes to do some reading, wants a 
combination of fiction and non- 
fiction in his reading material, for 
he wants a little education along 
with his entertainment—and that’s 
just what Win Brooks has done in 
his first novel, THE SHINING 
TIDES. 


The background is a fishing vil- 
lage, named Cape Cod. The time is 
a summer not too long ago, and the 
characters are regular everyday 
folks, plus one Roccus, the biggest 
striped-bass in the whole Atlantic, 
who naturally has somewhat a stel- 
lar role in this story for he’s the 
target of most of the fishermen in 
this little town. 


People you'll meet in the novel 
include Father O’Meara, the fishing 
priest of St. Peter’s; Clystie Harrow, 
a woman fighting against a bitter 
experience; Judge Wickett, a con- 


vert to striped-bass fishing; Stormy 
Force, bewitching young daughter 
of a retired professor; Whitcomb 
Sears, an old man living in a past 
that never happened; Cal - Knight, 
a young man with a will and pur- 
pose; Manuel Riba, a man whose 
inarticulate desperation leads to 
crisis; and Jeff Maddox, a tough- 
minded fellow surprised by the 
gentleness of love. 

The novel has vigor and a kind 
of splendor. It has action and people 
who come alive as warm human 
beings. The book is filled with the 
occasional wonderful comedy of hu- 
manity laughing in spite of itself. 

For people who are striped-bass 
fishermen instead of ordinary mor- 
tals, there are magnificent descrip- 
tions of fishing and of the sea itself, 
and the novel is definitely one of 
endless and exciting reading, much 
above the ordinary outdoor material. 
A person, be he fisherman or not, 
or be he a salt- or fresh-water 
angler, will find many pleasant hours 
of indoor excitement in this book. 
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he Garter Suake 





By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


States is the common garter snake, shown in 

the photograph above. It is a remarkably hardy, 
adaptable creature, and is found in all sorts of places, 
from the mountains to the seashore and from south- 
ern Florida to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Garter snakes are noted for their color variation. 
Most Florida specimens are dull olive in color, with 
a light yellow stripe down the back and another down 
each side. The belly usually is pale blue. In some 
coastal areas, however, the garter snakes are black 
with light blue stripes. In the Apalachicola River re- 
gion they often lack stripes, and are marked with a 
checkerboard pattern of black and yellow. Farther 
west in the Florida Panhandle, they may be checkered 
with black and red. Needless to say, such variation 
makes the snake difficult of identification by the 
average person. 

In Florida, garter snakes usually inhabit wet places, 
such as “prairies” and the brushy borders of ponds 
and streams. They are especially common in the Ever- 
glades, and great numbers of them are run over by 
automobiles on the Tamiami Trail. They feed mainly 
on small frogs and earthworms, although they have 
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been known to eat insects, other snakes, minnows, and 
mice. They seem especially fond of earthworms, which 
they will devour in astonishing quantities. 


Since garter snakes are hardy, easy to feed, and 
absolutely harmless, they are often kept in captivity. 
In biology classes they are frequently used as an ex- 
ample of a typical harmless snake; and many a young 
lad has annoyed his mother by bringing one home 
for a pet. 

Garter snakes give birth to living young. Large 
litters are the rule; 50 or 60 babies may be born at a 
time, and broods of more than a hundred have been 
reported. In the wild, however, most of the little 
garter snakes soon fall prey to various natural ene- 
mies, and only a few of each litter are likely to reach 
maturity. 


The babies grow very rapidly, adding about a foot 
in length yearly. In most areas, garter snakes seldom 
exceed 30 inches in length, but in southern Florida 
they reach a much greater size. In the vicinity of 
Lake Okeechobee one often finds garter snakes 44 to 
48 inches long. 


Although harmless and inoffensive, the garter snake 
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will try to defend itself from an en- 
emy. When cornered, it will flatten 
the head and body. If closely ap- 
proached, it will bite and try to in- 
flict as much damage as possible 
with its tiny teeth. The bite is not 
dangerous, at the most producing 
only little scratches which soon van- 
ish. If actually seized, the garter 
snake may discharge the contents 
of its scent glands, which are lo- 
cated at the vent. The musky aroma 
produced is not strong enough or 
unpleasant enough to affect a per- 
soa, but it might discourage some 
small creature that had planned to 
make a meal of the garter snake. 
Captive garter snakes soon become 
tame and never attempt to bite or to 
discharge musk. 

Closely related to the garter snake 
is the southern ribbon snake. It is 
more slender than the garter snake, 
and often lacks the stripe along the 
back. The ribbon snake is nearly 
always found in wet places, where 
it feeds upon small frogs and min- 
nows. Curiously, although the garter 


snake will stuff itself on earthworms, 
the ribbon snake will starve before 
eating them. The ribbon snake is 
more aguatic than its relative. It 
swims well, and will dive to the bot- 
tom to escape from an enemy. The 
ribbon snake is found throughout 
Florida, but is more often seen in 
the southern portion of the state, 
about the big “prairies” and marsh- 
lands. Like its near relative, it is 
quite harmless. 


A guy with a secret is G. P. Holt of Lees- 

burg, an angler with a reputation of hook- 

ing more than his share of the whoppers. 

G. P., who has been “skunked”’ only one 

time in the past five years, fishes many 6of 

the small lakes and Lake Harris, where he 
snagged this beauty. 
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E AN’ Uncle Julian had a long 
Mi pow-wow about the way the 
State had fenced up theni 
turkeys down in Hendry County an’ 
put up yellow signs sayin’ as how 
it was a place for game to breed 
an’ not to be et. We figgered some 
of them belonged to us since it had 
been our old stompin’ ground for a 
long time. 


Uncle Julian said he wan’t afraid 
of no game warden an’ besides—one 
would be mighty smart to ever ketch 
him in them woods. It kinder made 
my goose pimples stand out to talk 
about it. But I wanted some of our 
turkeys mighty bad. 

We got to a little cabbage ham- 
mock jist before day an’ hid our 
old Ford nice an’ snug about a 


quarter from that fence an’ lit out 


into the forbidden land. 

One of them yellow signs was on 
a post right where we got over the 
fence, tellin’ me not to do it, but I 
had Uncle Julian with me which 
made it plum safe. 


Uncle Julian said he knowed they 
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was a sittin’ up there in that roost 
at ole Shaggy Cypress awaitin’ for 
us to take our pick. We figgered as 
how we could wade in from the West 
side an’ both git set jist right. Then 
when it got light enough so we could 
see our gun barrels, Uncle would 
hoot like a owl. Then we was to cut 
loose an’ kill us a sack full an’ git 
outta there before we had a argu- 


ment—over who owned ’em—with 
the Warden. 


Boy! Was they there! Trees full 
of ’em. Like big black balls. I got 
jist right an’ waited. 

Some folks can’t stand waitin’ an’ 
that Uncle of mine forgot all about 
hootin’ an’ cut loose. Well, there was 
so many black balls flyin’ through 
that cypress head I couldn’t hit 
nothin’. You could hear them guns 
forty miles arorin’ an’ all I could 
see was that jailhouse at Everglades 
City. 

Right then I got scairt an’ waded 
over to where Uncle was. There he 
stood, kinder dazed like, an’ had one 
little ole blue, hairy-headed hen that 


didn’t weigh four pounds an’ bein’ 
wet, didn’t look no bigger’n a crow. 
I says, “Let’s git.” An’ we did. In a 
hurry like, til we come to the old 
Lemon Mound Hammock about a 
half mile away. We holed up there 
an’ listened for about thirty minutes. 


There wan’t nobody after us an’ 
turkey-time bein’ about past, we de- 
cided we better git on outta that 
posted land. So up we gits an’ starts 
in across a little prairie. There is 
a big palmetto rough in the middle 
of this prairie an’ jist as we gits to 
it—a dog barks right in the swamp 
back of us. 


Creepers! There was Smith—the 
warden—an’ his deppity acomin’ 
through the cypress on horseback. 


Uncle Julian says, “Bill, dive for 
them palmettoes!” An’ in we both 
goes headfirst an’ scrooches up un- 
der the fans. Boy! Them bristles riz 
up agin an’ the ole sweat stood out 
like rain drops an’ my stummick riz 
up too. Uncle Julian, bein’ a little 
man anyway, was no bigger’n a coon, 
up under them palmettoes. 
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“Uncle Julian said he wan't afraid of no game warden an’ 


besides—one would be mighty smart to even ketch him in 


them woods. It kinda made my goose pimples stand out to 


talk about it. But | wanted some of our turkeys mighty bad.” 


Here they come, clip clop. An’ 
then the fans start to shake an’ that 
pesky dog marches right in to Uncle 
Julian an’ gits right friendly. He 
wags his tail an’ whines, good na- 
tured like, all the time lickin’ out 
his tongue. Before Uncle knows 
what’s goin’ on, he’s licked all them 
good salty drops of cold sweat offen 
his face. 

All the pushin’ Uncle could do 
didn’t keep him away. He sure did 
love that sweat. So Uncle jist shut 
his eyes an’ let him keep on lickin’. 
If ’d had a laugh left I’d sure of 
used it then but I was froze stiff. 
All I could think of was them hand- 
cuffs an’ that Jedge at Everglades 
City. 

Uncle tried hard to hide that 
turkey but ’tween keepin’ that dog 
offen his face an’ gittin’ his breath, 
he couldn’t seem to find anything 
big enough to cover it up. It jist 
kept a swellin’ an’ I knowed it was 
agoin’ to stick up out of that pal- 
metto rough. 

Smith an’ his deppity was aridin’ 
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round that rough an’ all the time 
sayin’ there was a deer in there. We 
was so scairt we couldn’t of walked 
if they hadda got us out. An’ that 
dog! I thought of all the bad things 
I had ever done an’ promised I 
wouldn’t do any more if that dog 
would jist go way. We was both 
shakin’ so, I knowed Smith was 
goin’ to see the palmettoes tremblin’. 
But he thought it was that dog’s tail 
frammin’ an’ didn’t ride in on us. 

Guess my promisin’ an’ all did 
some good for that ole dog jist 
whined again—cause there wan’t no 
more sweat—an’ trotted on out to 
the openin’. 

Them men went off—sayin’ they 
thought there was a deer in that 
patch an’ wonderin’ what that dog 
found in there he liked so well. Glad 
he couldn’t tell ’em. 

Uncle Julian was alookin’ at me 
but I knowed he couldn’t see for his 
eyes looked like two holes in a ole 
faded-out cotton blanket. 

After *bout half a hour I could 
feel the blood kinder warmin’ up in 
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my legs an’ I tried one of ’em at a 
time. They held me up an’ all I 
could think of then was how we 
was agoin’ to carry that big turkey 
to the fence. 

That prairie was blue marl an’ 
wet an’ when we did git able we 
looked like two streaks an’ we slid 
right under that wire fence. That’s 
bin a long time ago but I bet our 
tracks still show in the mud down 
there. 

There wan’t much talkin’ goin 
home but Uncle Julian said he 
thought we was wrong ’bout some 
of them turkeys belongin’ to us an’ 
besides—they was too heavy to carry 
out anyway. END. 
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MONTAGUE TALLANT, of this 
prize-winning hunting story, hails from 
Bradenton. He came to Florida from Vir- 
ginia in 1909, when game was very plenti- 
ful, and has hunted on the Myakka from 
horseback and oxcart. Montague Tallant 
has always been interested in archaeology 
as a hobby, and amassed the largest private 
collection of Indian relics on record from 
the Timcuan and Calusa mounds — over 
18,000 pieces. This collection formed the 
nucleus of the present South Florida Museum 
on Memorial Pier in Bradenton. Tallant is 
also an amateur taxidermist and operates 
a furniture store in Bradenton. 














By JOHN 


HE GREAT fish rolled with the 
force of the current against 
his broad sides. He was tired. 
For days now, he had been swim- 
ming the crystal waters of the blue 
sulf stream in his search for a mate. 
He had taken no time to eat, and 
now the hunger was beginning to 
mingle with, and overshadow, the 
mating urge. Soon he would eat. 
Slowly, he nosed into the cur- 
rent and started a criss-cross path 
through the water, so close to the 
surface that his great sail-like dorsal 
fin rode the crest of the gentle swells. 
Suddenly, a small fish skipped 
along the surface in frantic haste. 
The great fish veered sharply, and, 
with a burst of speed, quickly over- 
took his quarry. With a mighty slash 
of his bill, he killed the hapless mul- 
let, and made a leisurely circle. Small 
bubbles rose to the surface as he 
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caught his slowly-sinking prey and 
turned him in his mouth to swallow 
him. 

It was then, that he felt the sharp 
plucking at the corner of his mouth 
and felt a strange pressure pulling 
his head to one side. What strange 
manner of fish was this? He had 
never before had a prospective meal 
to act this way. 

He opened his mouth and shook 
his head rapidly from side to side to 
disgorge the offending meal, but the 
pressure was still there. Indignation 
and rage welled up in him, and sud- 
denly, in a savage burst of speed, he 
flung his full length clear of the 
water in a shower of sparkling spray. 
Doggedly, he shook his great head 
from side to side, like a terrier shak- 
ing a rat, but the pressure only in- 
creased. 


He leapt once, twice . . . five, six 
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times in quick succession; his scythe- 
like tail whipped the water into a 
white froth as his rage turned to 
alarm. He turned about quickly and 
slashed viciously to the right and 
left with his long, sword-like bill. 
The pain bit deeper into his jaw, and 
he frantically headed down into the 
blue depths as he shook his head 


from side to side. 


Now he was tired. The constant 
strain was sapping his strength. 
Beeper and deeper he bored into 
the shadowy blue, until the pressure 
of the water and the pull on his 
jaw forced him to slow. He stopped 
to rest, and the pressure was not so 
great now. Five ... ten minutes he 
rested, and then moved slowly into 
the current. The pressure increased. 
He jerked his head savagely to the 
side and, with a tremendous burst 
of speed, shot upward to the sur- 
face and out into the brilliant sun- 
light. The water glistened from his 
shimmering body, and his eyes roll- 
ed wildly as he slashed frantically 
with his bill. Three more times he 
broke the surface in his _ panic- 
stricken fight to be free of the jab- 
bing pain deep in his jaw, but it 
only struck deeper with every jump. 

Slowly, he rolled on his side. He 
was beaten. His gill covers moved 
spasmodically as he gasned for breath. 
The pressure was pulling him for- 
ward through the water. Suddenly, 
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a long, dark shape loomed from the 
depths and moved toward him. In- 
stantly, he recognized his age-old 
enemy, the shark. 

Panic seized him as the shark 
gathered speed for a slashing drive 
which would tear a gaping hole in 
his flesh. With a last desperate 
lunge, he avoided the murderous 
jaws as the shark swept past. 

Suddenly, the pressure was no 
longer pulling against his jaw. He 
moved off slowly, still unable to 
realize that he was free. As he 
moved faster, and the pull did not 
check his speed, his courage and 
strength gradually returned. The 
shark circled back for another at- 
tack, but, just as he moved in for 
the kill, the great sailfish leaped de- 
fiantly once more and disappeared 
swiftly into the depths. 


Inside the boat, two men were 
staring after the vanished fish. One 
of the men was seated in the fight- 
ing chair with a rod clutched in his 
hands, the line trailing limply in the 
water, and the other was standing 
against the gunwale with a knife in 
his hand. The man with the knife 
was the first to break the silence. 
“He would have been a record, 


Charlie.” 
The man in the chair heaved a 
long sigh. “Yes, Al, but that shark 


would have had him sure, if we 
hadn’t cut the line.” END. 














Southeast Florida State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Lantana. A native of Jacksonville, 
Myers moved to Miami three years ago. He 
started hunting and fishing at the uge of 
eight with his father, and has been an 
ardent nature lover most of his 28 years. 
Myers has fished and hunted in every sec- 
tion of Florida, and is looking forward to 
the time when he can leave the hospital 
and again take part in outdoor activity. 
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By KATHERINE L. STEWART 


forward to Joe Martin’s visit. 


Bé Hicerns had been looking 


for a long time. He wanted to 
show Joe this wild wonderland call- 
ed the Everglades, and here was Joe 
talking like it was practically only 
one bright light removed from 42nd 
and Broadway. 


For five years now, ever since Bill 
had decided to make Florida his 
home, he had been writing those 
glowing letters back home—each 
letter a vivid account of this beauti- 
ful untapped wilderness of adventure 
and game. Maybe he had built up 
too great an expectancy, or maybe 
he had brought Joe to the wrong 
spot to begin with. Standing with 
Joe on this narrow wooden bridge 
just beyond the entrance to Ever- 
glades National Park, Bill saw more 


than just the little footbridge ex- 
tending into a mangrove swamp. He 
saw more than the lone alligator 
which occasionally thrust its crusty- 
looking black jaw above the water’s 
surface. He saw far beyond these 
built-up tourist fronts and violently 
disagreed with Joe that this was 
tamer than Clayton’s Woods at 
home. 


“Shucks,” Joe had said, “You call 
this a wilderness! You sure did fall 
for all that hopped-up hooey those 
resort advertising men put out. Why 
I betcha they brought that alligator 
in from some place like Africa just 
to pass out a thrill to gullible visi- 
tors, like they brought in those croc- 


odiles up home and put them in the. 


lake at Clayton’s Woods. Besides, if 
this was such a wilderness, there 
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wouldn’t be fancy roads, drinking 
fountains,:and picnic groves.” 

Bill’s angered mind was clicking 
full-force. He’d just have to show 
Joe he wasn’t ballyhooing when he 
wrote those letters. 

“Tell you what I'll do tomorrow, 
Joe. I'll get together camping equip- 
ment, guns, fishing tackle, hire a 
guide, and then I’ll show you what 
I meant by wilderness, fishing, and 
game. How about it?” 


“A guide for what? We never had 
to take a guide back home, and I 
can’t see why we'd need one here.” 

“Don’t give me an argument, Joe. 
Just say you'll go. You'll find out 
why we need a guide, and I'll bet 
you ll wish you were back in Clay- 
ton’s Woods before the day is over.” 

Joe emitted a sound very much 
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like a sarcastic snicker, but he agreed 
to be ready at 4:00 the next morning 
for the great adventure. 


Bright and early the next morn- 
ing the men kissed their sleepy-eyed 
wives goodbye and took off. They 
drove silently along, drinking in the 
quiet beauty of the early morning. 
Before long, they left city streets 
behind and were flying along 
through the emptiness of the de- 
serted highway, little used at this 
time of the morning except for an 
occasional interstate truck. 


At six o’clock, they pulled to a stop 
in front of a small frame shack squat- 
ting precariously over a marshy- 
looking waterway. Alongside were 
several swamp-buggies, and to the 
rear, amongst a weird tangle of 
trees, was a group of palm-thatch- 
ed chikees where Seminole Indian 
women were already moving about 
getting breakfast over the open fires. 
Into the frame shack, which passed 
for a restaurant, went Joe and Bill. 
The Indian proprietor of the coffee 
shop made quite a comfortable in- 
come by furnishing early breakfast, 
swamp-buggies, camping equipment, 
guides, and atmosphere to adven- 
turesome tenderfeet like Joe and 
Bill. 


While Joe lingered over his corn- 
cakes, bacon, eggs, and coffee, Bill 
wandered outside to make arrange- 
ments with John, who was to be their 
guide for the day. By the time the 
three men got started, the tropical 
sun was already bearing down on 
the open glades through which the 
buggy chugged and glided. Relief 
came, thankfully, each time they 
entered a cluster of gnarled and 
twisted trees which shaded _ the 
winding waterways. Joe’s eyes open- 
ed wide several times when their 
progress flushed a wild turkey, egret, 
or heron into hurried flight. 


At one point, Joe gave a startled 
jump when a huge alligator slid 
heavily into the water just behind 
their buggy. John was all for stop- 
ping to bag the alligator, but both 
Bill and Joe assured him they would 
rather come back at a later date 
when they were better prepared. 
They looked fearfully around sev- 
eral times to make sure the alligator 
wasn’t following them. The eerie 
jungle effect was becoming more 
and more realistic. 


They made several stops on John’s 
advice and were rewarded with a 
good catch of black bass, snook, and 
croaker. At one spot where they had 
stopped, John made a quick move 
and skillfully disposed of a rattle- 
snake which was too close for com- 
fort. After this experience, Joe, try- 
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ing to appear nonchalant, said with 
visible trembling, “Seems like we’ve 
come awfully far from the road; 
think maybe we’d better start work- 
ing our way back?” 


Bill was secretly tickled at Joe’s 
discomfiture, although he didn’t feel 
too strong in the pit of his own 
stomach after the rattlesnake inci- 
dent. With a wildlife expert like 
John around, however, he felt sure 
they were in command of any sit- 
uation which might arise. 


They made camp at a clearing 
early in the afternoon, losing no 
time in making a fire and cooking 
up a batch of real sportsman’s chow. 
With experienced, deft fingers, the 
guide cleaned a mess of fish in a 
hurry, while Bill made strong, black 
coffee, fried potatoes, and beans. Joe, 
feeling well-protected, well-fed, and 
congenial by now, said it was the 
best chow he had ever eaten. After 
lunch was cleared away, they bagged 
four quail, one wild turkey, and 
three squirrels. Suddenly the guide 
announced that he was going back 
to take a look around where they 
had spotted the alligator, but he 
would be back in an hour or so to 
steer them safely to the road. In 
answer to the unspoken question in 
Joe’s eyes, Bill said, “Go ahead, 
John, we'll do little more fishing 
while you’re gone.” 


Without the guide around, Bill 
didn’t feel quite as brave as he act- 
ed, but he wouldn’t let Joe know. 
They did a little more fishing and a 
little more hunting, and the after- 


MRS. KATHERINE L. STEWART, author of 
this prize-winning wildlife story, is a Miami 
houeswife, and also a secretary in the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Department of the Dade 
County school system. Mrs. Stewart has been 
“dabbling” at writing since high school days 
when she won a similar prize in a short story 
contest. During World War II she was man- 
ager of the war bonds department for a 
large manufacturing company, writing the 
bond sales promotion material, and was 
editor of the company’s house organ before 
moving to Florida. 











noon shadows started to spread 
around them a little thicker. He 
and Joe had to move carefully to 
their vantage points away from the 
camp, lest they step into swampy 
marshes too deep for comfort. Once, 
they came upon a half dozen snakes 
that looked very much like cotton- 
mouths, and were very relieved 
when the creatures slithered away 
on the double. They both got pretty 
jumpy when dusk started to settle 
into darkness and still no sign of 
John or the swamp-buggy. 


At first, neither said much to the 
other about their fears, but they 
kept the fire going brightly and 
stuck closer and closer to it as the 
evening wore on. At nine o’clock, 
they cooked up the rest of the food, 
and both made a great stir about 
being busy, in order to keep their 
spirits up. Bill felt sure they weren’t 
more than two miles from the main 
road, but what a two miles! He had 
camped at this very spot before, and 
the guide had shown him a way that 
the road could be reached on foot, 
if one was experienced and brave 
enough to try it. He doubted if he 
could have found the way in broad 
daylight, much the less in the near- 
darkness of a half-moon. 


By ten o’clock, they had decided 
they were stuck until daylight, and 
were hoping their wives had fore- 
sight enough to send out a searching 
party. They were openly bold about 
stating their fears, and agreed to 
take turns sleeping, while one sat 
up with gun in hand and kept the 
fire going. Bill took the first watch, 
while Joe tried to sleep. 


Half hour later, they both bolted 
to attention when a swishing, rust- 
ling noise broke through the still- 
ness of the night. For one awful 
moment, Bill was sorry he had felt 
it necessary to prove his statements 
about the Everglades. He flashed his 
light in the direction of the noise. 
The most welcome sight in the world 
came chopping to a stop in front of 
them—a swamp-buggy with John 
and another Indian aboard. 


“Got stuck in the mud searching 
for the alligator,’ John explained. 
“Henry came looking for me with 
another buggy, so here we are. Were 
you scared?” 


There was a long, long silence, 
then a weak, “Not much!” END. 
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By JIM KEEFE 





Missouri Conservation Commissioner 


RE YOU PLANNING to hunt this season? If so, here’s 
| A a chance to kill two birds with one gun—your- 
| self and anyone else who happens to be along. 
| Just pay close attention to the following directions and 
| you can settle some of the perplexing personal prob- 

| lems that drive a hunter to suicide, or at the very least, 
| you can collect some of that hospitalization insurance 
you’ve been piling up. Our plan also guarantees satis- 


faction in knocking off your hunting partner. 


Here’s all you do: first, be sure that you never learn 
where the safety catch is on your gun. Some smart 
joker has found out that guns rarely if ever kill when 
the safety is on... and how can you have an accident 
that way? Don’t pay any attention to the wiseacres who 
say they ALWAYS leave the safety on until game is 
sighted. You keep your gun off safety loaded at all 
times and all the accidents listed below can happen to 
YOU: 


The National Rifle Association lists hunting casual- 
ties as “accidental discharge” and “intentional dis- 
charge.” The “accidental discharge” depends on a little 
help from the hunter. Guns alone rarely commit may- 
hem and murder, and their unreliability makes it nec- 
essary that the hunter help. 


| 
| 
The easiest way to kill yourself or partner is to 





stumble. This gets more guys killed than any other 
category. Remember, the gun has to be loaded and 
ee the safety off. Next, you can do wonders if you’re tired 
| of living, simply by taking your gun from the car or 
boat. Take it out barrel first. 


One way to kill people (yourself or partner) is to 
lean the gun against the nice shiny car fender while 
you're hitting the bottle. Any insecure gun rest will 
do, although car fenders are best. We can’t guarantee 
who will be hit, so this is not too reliable a method. 
| Two other “accidents” that get their man are: catch- 
ing the trigger in brush and in crossing a fence. Both 
of these take a little work because the safety has to be 
off in either case, and you have to be very careful to 
see that the gun is pointed in your direction when the 
brush or the barbed-wire catches the trigger. 





The “intentional discharge” category gives you plenty 
of chances to kill someone else. It is not very effective 
as a suicide method. But George has been getting to be 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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HE MANATEE, also called sea-cow, is one of the 
largest animals in the United States, but there 
are many people who have never seen one of 

the creatures. There are several reasons for this sit- 
uation. They occur in this country only in the rivers 
and estuaries in isolated parts of Florida, with an 
occasional specimen reported from other Gulf coast 
and Atlantic coast areas. Manatees are rare in most 
regions, and this plus the fact that they are almost 
entirely aquatic prevents them from being observed 
routinely by the average person. 

The sea-cow, like whales and porpoises, is a true 
mammal, and like them gets its oxygen from the air. 
Thus, although they can remain beneath the water 
surface for a considerable period, manatees must 
come to the surface from time to time to breathe. 
Aside from the fact that the creatures cannot breathe 
under water, they are well adapted for their aquatic 
existence. The heavy body is elongate and somewhat 
spindleshaped. The front limbs are mere flippers 
without toes that are used for swimming and for stuff- 
ing food into the mouth. Manatees do not have any 
hind limbs, but the rear end of the body is extended 
into a flattened flipper which is an efficient swimming 
structure. 
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By 
Osmond P. Breland 


The small rounded head of a manatee is not very 
attractive. The blunt muzzle is surmounted by a pair 
of bristle-studded lips which are surprisingly pre- 
hensile and quite useful for grasping water plants. 
The face is as wrinkled as that of an old woman, 
while the squinty eyes seem incongruously small for 
so large an animal. Sea-cows, aside from their whisk- 
ers, are almost entirely hairless, and the slate-gray 
skin may be as much as an inch thick. When cut into 
strips, twisted and dried, this skin makes good walking 
canes, but fortunately for the manatee indiscriminate 
killing of these mammals is now discouraged by the 
imposition of stiff fines upon the guilty parties. 

Manatees are lethargic, placid creatures and they 
spend much of their time floating lazily in the water. 
Often they float with their bodies in the shape of a 
half circle with their heads beneath the surface. 
Occasionally a rounded head will break the surface 
and several deep breaths will be taken before the 
manatee sinks into dreamy contemplation once again. 
These mammals are called sea-cows because they are 
sometimes found in the ocean along the coast, and 
also because, like their bovine namesakes, they are 
complete vegetarians. Water plants of various kinds 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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By JOHN BENEDICT 
Secretary, OCALA ARCHERY CLUB 


ished now, and will go into the record as such. 

lt drew bow hunters from Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Ohio. The largest group rep- 
resented, of course, was the state of Florida. All in 
all, approximately 225 bow hunters took part in the 
hunt. 

Florida bowmen who organized this state hunt were 
very much concerned over the fact that there might 
not be enough hunters participating to repay the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission for the cost 
of it. It was estimated that it would take 200 hunters 
to foot the bill ... and we did it! From now on, the 
bow hunters will grow in number until the “gun 
toters” run a sad second. In other states it has al- 
ways worked out in that manner—and Florida will 
surely follow suit. 

The bow-and-arrow hunter enjoyed the hunt, to 
say the least, for the Ocala National Forest offers all 
types of hunting terrain, from flat open glades to 
ridges and gulleys, heavy thick brush and open run- 
way shots, thickly-wooded sections and lake terri- 
tories. It’s all there, and the bowmen had their 
choice. 

The archery hunt began in some very foul weather; 


Pied has had its first bow season; it’s all fin- 


rain came down in sheets off and on for five whole 
days. These high wind and rain combinations drove 
the deer into deep cover; and there they stayed, for 
the most part, for half the archery season. 

The group from Georgia had pitched tents in the 
Lake Delancey public camp ground, and others from 
Florida had pitched tents in the Grassy Pond camp 
area. These tent people got a taste of Florida sun- 
shine—the liquid sense of the word—and it almost 
washed them out of the bow hunt altogether. They 
must have been a hardy bunch, for they turned out 
solid on the first day of sunshine. 

Due to the fact that newcomers to the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest did not know the hunting ground, they 
did surprisingly well. I have yet to hear of a single 
hunter getting lost—at least to such an extent as to 
have an organized party to search for him. Not a 
hunter was injured in any way by a flying, razor- 
sharp arrow, nor was one deliberately shot at. That 
is one of the finer points of bow hunting: you must 
first see what you are shooting at, guess the yard- 
age, make sure it is legal game, then shoot—not be- 
fore. A good example of this is found in the state of 
Michigan which enjoys its 17th annual bow hunt this 
year. With over 10 thousand hunters per season, they 
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have a no-accident hunting record. 
Unlike gun hunters, the archer 
sticks to his code, and does not 
shoot at everything that moves, in- 
cluding men. 

Archers were everywhere during 
that hunt; camouflage hunting in 
blinds was the most used method. 
Some were very elaborate, and in 
passing within a few feet, one could 
see only a narrow opening in the 
front with a protruding arrow ready 
for instant draw at first sight of 
legal game. 

Some chose to stalk the game 
through the oak sections of the for- 
est. The grass underfoot was damp; 
the hunter made no noise as he got 
downwind of the game and searched 
the runways. 

Drives were organized; and some 
bow hunters took stands, while 
others attempted to drive the deer 
from cover toward the waiting 
standers. Still others built camou- 
flage places off the beaten roads, 
thinking to catch the deer between 
trips to the feeding grounds. 

I personally saw plenty of game 
during the hunt: 35 doe deer, two 
large wild hogs, three foxes, and one 
wildcat; all of these, except the doe 
deer, were legal game. 


My bow had taken a real beating 
during the rains, for I was hunting 
every day—up at 4:00 A.M. each 
morning and returning to camp at 
dark each evening. Finally such a 
rigid schedule was rewarded by 
sight of a 6 point buck standing 


at 35 yards. I had taken precaution 
to clear the path to the runway of 
all brush and twigs, and had shot 
over the runway at the correct 
height to make sure my sight was 





Richard Peterson and Wayne Dememan of 
the Miami Archery Club came up for the 
first week end of hunting. 
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on target. So help me! ... I could 
smell the venison frying until I 
pulled the bow. Then that venison 
quit frying, for the top wing of the 
bow and the laminated glass that 
gave it strength split 10 inches in 
length. It could not have sent an 
arrow 20 feet, much less 35 yards. 

That bow is guaranteed, but not 
the buck! Jumping from behind the 
blind, I threw my hunting knife at 
the buck but missed him by a good 
five feet. Right then I changed the 
name of that piece of property from 
“Tobacco Road” to “Broken Bow 
Ridge.” However, that particular 
ridge has not seen the last of this 
bow hunter. 

There must have been about 60 
shots in all at buck deer. I talked 
to one hunter that had five shots in 
a single day. Each arrow sped over 
its target, and the hunter never did 
connect. He told me that he had 
purchased the bow a short time be- 
fore the season and had not had 
time to learn to shoot it. 

Of our own club members in 
Ocala, one fellow got two shots at 
buck deer. With one deer as close 
as fifteen yards, the hunter turned 
loose a shot that went under the 
buck’s neck when it raised its head. 
The other shot must have been the 
result of buck fever, for he missed 
that one also. 

At times the pre-day period of 
half light was confusing, as was the 
approach of darkness. One of our 
hunters stood among the oaks on 
a stand, awaiting the exit of the 
deer from the feeding ground. Sud- 





denly, the place was thick with 
running deer; there must have been 
15 in all, and our hunter never 
could tell whether a buck deer was 
among them. The light was not yet 
bright enough to be sure. 


One of our party, preparing to 
come to the car just before dark 
one evening, stepped to the middle 
of the road and started for the jeep. 
To his left he heard a crashing of 
brush as a deer came toward the 
road. The deer made for the hunt- 
er’s position in the middle of the 
road and proved to be an enormous 
buck. By this time the deer was 
very close to the hunter, about 40 
feet away, and had it kept on course, 
would have run over the bowman. 

The hunter raised his bow as 
slowly as posible, so as not to 
alarm the deer, but the buck saw 
the movement and jumped for the 
brush near the roadside. The bow- 
man’s shot was late, due to the fact 
that the bow was not at full rise 
when the chance came and he had 
to complete the action before re- 
leasing the arrow; consequence: he 
missed the buck—his only shot of 
the season! 


On the sixth day out, in late fore- 
noon, I saw a fox crossing the road. 
He must have been trailing game, 
for he came toward the blind at a 
slow trot. As he came toward the 
crest of the road, I decided to try 
a shot at moving game. Mounting 
the side of the road, the fox ran 
back of some brush. As he started 
into the brush, I began to count— 
1-2-3—and when I figured he should 


(Continued on Page 31) 





These Georgians camouflaged themselves to 

sneak up close to the unsuspecting deer. 

Left to right: S$. R. Reams, Charles Williams, 

Ray Barnes, representing the Atlanta Field 
Archery Club. 
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By LARRY BLOCK 


AVING LIVED in Tallahassee all my life, less than 
H a hundred miles from that ill-reputed hell hole, 

Tate’s Hell, I have heard over a period of nine- 
teen years what a terrible place it is ... that if one 
were foolish enough to venture into it he would never 
come out alive ... that it was the worst of America’s 
wastelands. 

Being of extremely curious and foolish nature, I 
began to consider a trip into, and possibly through, 
the swamp. Florida Wildlife’s story on the place, as 
well as one by a national outdoor magazine, brought 
to a head my curiosity and converted it into the energy 
necessary for the preparation of a trip into the swamp. 
I contacted Frank Shaw, Jr., Bill Dean, Dick Win- 
chester, Larry and Jerry Wilson, all of Tallahassee, 
and Bob Clifton of Jacksonville—boys I knew, who 
were good woodsmen and also curious about the 
swamp. 

We read and re-read every piece of available lit- 
erature on this most mysterious tract of land, or mud, 
or whatever you choose to call it, and listened atten- 
tively to the old legends concerning Florida’s wilder- 
ness ... Tate’s Hell. 
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According to the most pepular legend, about 
fifty years ago, a trapper or farmer (there seems to 
be some disagreement about what his vocation was) 
by the name of Tate wandered into the swamp in 
search of some lost cows. He became lost, waded 
around through snake-infested grass and gator holes, 
ran from vicious panther, and swatted swarms of 
insects for ten days. According to the legend, Tate 
was a handsome young man when he entered the 
Swamp. Ten days later when he emerged near Carra- 
belle, one of his former acquaintances asked him who 
he was. The man couldn’t believe his ears when Tate 
assured him that HE WAS TATE!! His black hair 
had turned to snowy white ... his skin was wrinkled 
... his manly physique had withered to a bony frame 
... he looked like a man a hundred years old. The 
man asked Tate where he had been, and ‘he screeched 
in reply, “I’ve been in Hell for ten days and nights,” 
and dropped dead. 

But now to OUR trip. Our minds made up that we 
WERE going through the swamp, our little group 
marched into the office of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission one morning. We explained as well 
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as we could our reasons for the ex- 
pedition to Ben McLauchlin, and 
Earle Frye, director and assistant 
director, respectively. They assured 
us that they were anxious to help 
in any way they could, and pro- 
vided us with one of their wardens, 
Ross Summers, to guide us in as far 
as he could, this particular man 
having had some experience in 
Tate’s Hell before. 

We had several meetings with 
Summers, our guide, pertaining to 
the gear we should carry, our diet 
while in the swamp, and the many, 
many other details that must be 
attended to before undertaking such 
a trip. Summers pointed out the 
spot on the map where we would 
enter the swamp—about ten miles 
from Sumatra. Being a pilot of a 
sort, I rented a Piper Cub, and flew 
over the swamp for the purpose of 
determining our course, and to esti- 
mate the amount of water, and the 
density of the vegetation. 

Frankly, it didn’t look too bad to 
me, but when I told several of the 
“old timers” that I didn’t think it 
was going to be as tough as I had 
imagined, they laughed and told me 
“to wait and see.” According to re- 
ports, we would be plagued with 
mosquitoes, yellowflies, horse-flys 
and almost every other kind of in- 
sect life, as well as having to liter- 
ally wade through snakes, most of 
them being the formidable cotton- 
mouth moccasins. 

The great preparations began. We 
decided that army-surplus jungle 
hammocks, which have a roof and 
mosquito netting would make for the 
best sleeping. We amassed a great 
amount of insect repellent, which 
ranged from the G. I. variety, to 
commerecially-canned bug juice and 
bug bombs. We were even presented 
with some _locally-manufactured 
mosquito medicine for trial. We 
elected to drive our three jeeps, one 
of which was equipped with a power 
winch, as far as possible; then hoof 
it from there. Base camp, we decid- 
ed, would be made at the point 
where our jeeps failed us. We were 
to enter at Fort Gadsden Creek, with 
New River, the border on the other 
side, our objective. 

The seven of us loaded our gear 
into the three jeeps and two trailers 
Thursday night, and departed Fri- 
day morning, August 15. We drove 
to Bristol, where we met Wildlife 
Officer Summers, and then pro- 
ceeded to Sumatra and the swamp. 
It was not difficult to determine 
where Tate’s Hell began. Jeep wheels 
churned the stinking mud and gears 
clashed in a frantic effort to keep 
forging ahead. We would have been 
completely lost had it not been for 
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the power winch ... it pulled us out 
of holes time and time again, and 
then was hooked to the other jeeps 
to drag them through. It took us all 
day long, and well into darkness to 
get about six or seven miles into the 
swamp ... then we knew we could 
go no farther with the jeeps. 

We unloaded our gear which con- 
sisted of everything from an over- 
supply of pork and beans to 60 gal- 
lons of drinking water and a drum 
of gasoline for our jeeps, gasoline 
stoves, and lanterns. We knew bet- 
ter than to depend on firewood for 
cooking in the swamp. We were 
each armed with rifles, pistols, or 
both. All wore boots, and each man 
had within his reach a snake-bite 
kit as a precautionary measure 
against the ugly cottonmouth. We 
managed to find a fairly dry place, 
where we slung our hammocks amid 
the hissing of the gasoline lanterns. 
The beans were opened, supper was 
eaten, and we all turned in for a 
well-earned rest. 


The first official act the next 
morning was the skinning of a tree 
for a flagpole, and the raising of the 
Confederate Colors with a sign 
bearing the name of each “fool.” We 
then began exploring a little around 
camp. We found a lake a couple of 
miles away that was so full of fish 
that I, and the rest of the campers 
who loved the tug of a hefty bass or 
a big bream, almost drooled. There 
was constantly some lunker ripping 





open the placid surface of the little 


lake ... a real fisherman’s paradise. 
But we had ditched our boats long 
before then, as we knew we could 
not use them for transportation, and 
there was no way to get them to the 
lake. Oh, my kingdom for a heli- 
copter! 


In most of the swamp, the land 
was about three inches’ under- 
water, with holes from knee to 
chest deep, some ridges that were 
completely dry, and hammocks, 
sloughs, and bays so thick they 
could not possibly be penetrated by 
man or machine. 

We quickly decided that these 
were not for us and skirted them, 
or found places where we could get 
through to the other side. Our first 
few days were spent in exploring 
in different directions from camp, 
with no definite objective in mind. 
We were pleasantly surprised that 
there were almost NO INSECTS in 
the swamp. The snakes, however, 
were overabundant. We killed 55 
moccasins, five rattlers, and one 
coral snake—the most deadly of 
all. None of us was bitten, but 
Dick Winchester came closest after 
stepping on a huge moccasin, which 
promptly attacked his boots like a 
woodpecker on a rotten log. 

On our fourth day, we struck out 
for the “other side’. We were up 
at the crack of dawn, and on our 
way. We carried only our guns, 

(Continued on Page 40) 





(Left to right): Frank Shaw, Jr., Larry Wilson, Bill Dean, Dick Winchester, Bob Clifton, 
Jerry Wilson, and Larry Block. 
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| Jesse Harpe, Tampa gunsmith, rated by the National Rifle Asso- 
| ciation and firearm authorities as one of the nation’s leading 
| gunsmiths, is shown making a part for one of the many firearms 
| he repairs for Florida shooters. Were it not for small, dependable 
gunsmiths like Harpe, the firearms manufacturers could not pos- 

sibly service all the guns they have sold. 








in the telephone directory, and you don’t take 

an elevator to his business address, but he 
has been known to cure broken hearts; relieve 
nervous tension and anxiety; restore lost harmony 
to households; and, like a doctor, is subject to emer- 
gency calls at all hours. 

He is a Florida gunsmith, and his name is Harpe— 
Jesse Harpe of Tampa. 

When a kid breaks a firing pin, or loses one from 
an ancient but highly prized .22, he looks up Jesse 
Harpe. When a rifle and scope of three-figure value 
suddenly slips from hand and suffers injury during 
cleaning operations— as has happened to many— 
Jesse Harpe is the man who puts happiness back 
into the sad owner’s life and household. When Flor- 
ida law enforcement agencies need expert testimony 
on firearms associated with crime, they send for 
Jesse Harpe. 

Harpe was the first gunsmith in our part of the 
country to install a wide hammerspur (an aid to 
rapid-fire shooting) on a handgun. Frank Wyman, 
present National Rifle Association official, who lived 
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Ses 1s no “M.D.” to be found after his name 








in Tampa at the time, wanted a wide spur on his 
handgun. Harpe made one, and Frank created some- 
thing of a sensation at the round-robin shoots, from 
Quantico south. Today, the wide hammerspur is stand- 
ard on certain Colt and Smith & Wesson models. 

Harpe’s gunsmithing knowledge and skill came 
the hard way; he did not get it simply by ordering 
a book “How To Be A Gunsmith” from a mail 
order catalog. Harpe fought it through by himself. 
As a boy in his home town, Plant City, he showed 
early mechanical aptitude by repairing just about 
every balky bicycle in the little community. But 
guns fascinated Harpe! He studied their mechanical 
features, disassembled them and put them back to- 
gether, time and again. Frequently he made needed 
parts by hand and polished and fitted them into gun 
actions. 

He found his opportunity in nearby Tampa, work- 
ing first as a gunsmith in Glenn Henderson’s sport- 
ing goods store. Soon Harpe had his own business, 
a small shop in the old W. T. Grant building. When 
this burned, Harpe set up shop on Tampa Street for 
13 years. Today he occupies a larger, more modern 
establishment at 1224 East Cass Street, Tampa. Harpe 
has now been in business for himself 24 years. Many 
readers of Florida Wildlife know him well. 

Most of the gun troubles brought into Harpe’s 
establishment involve some obstruction in gun bar- 
rels. Second on the list of common firearm ailments 
is malfunction of actions in automatic and pump 
guns, frequently due to lack of proper care on the 
part of owners. Shooters, despite their outward dis- 
play of affection for their weapons, let guns rust and 
become full of sand and bullet lubrication grease. 
Trouble follows, and the worried owners make a 
beeline for Harpe’s. 

Another bugaboo of Florida gunsmiths, Harpe de- 





He is a Florida gunsmith and his name is Harpe—Jesse Harpe, 
of Tampa. Thousands of Florida shooters know him well. 
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clares, are those shooters who bring in a gun for a 
rush repair job and then leave it, without contact or 
explanation, for months . . . even years. Though a 
gunsmith is not legally liable to hold uncalled-for 
firearms beyond a reasonable period, Harpe keeps 
those that are obviously of some value to their 
owners. From his own military experience, Harpe 
knows that men often go into service so hurriedly 
that they cannot always get back to claim their 
sporting firearms. Some jobs are kept a long time— 
like that of the boy who walked into Harpe’s shop 
recently, after four years of overseas service, and 
had his gun returned to him completely overhauled 
and re-finished, looking as if it had been in the 
shop only a short time. But every now and then 
Harpe weeds out some of the abandoned jobs, put- 
ting them on the block for represented service charges 
alone. On such rare occasions a few good guns 
change hands. 


Like his contemporaries in the gunsmithing trade, 
Harpe says that the greater majority of shooters wait 
until almost the last minute before the opening of 
hunting season to have repairs made, and then want 
jobs done “right away.” Some gunsmithing jobs sim- 
ply cannot be completed “right away,” for technical 
reasons alone, with resulting disappointment. An in- 
creasing number of Florida shooters are more sa- 
gacious, Harpe says. These bring in their guns during 
the summer months, giving ample time for service 
and back-ordering of any special equipment and 
parts. Many even elect to leave their favorite fire- 
arms with Harpe through the entire summer. Stored 
firearms are kept in a concrete, steel-lined vault and 
are covered by adequate insurance against fire or 
theft. Accurate records are kept on every job and 
Harpe can tell you ten years from now just what 
was done to your gun. 


Harpe claims that the more exacting jobs are as- 
sociated with high grade rifle work, which is why 
many shooters mistakenly conclude that working on 
rifles is the most interesting phase of a gunsmith’s 
work. Actually, Harpe confides, working on shotgun 
actions engenders the greatest professional interest, 
and to do satisfactory gunsmithing on rifles alone 
requires far less technical knowledge than shotgun 
work, with automatic weapons individual problems 
in themselves. 


However, most of his current jobs, like those of 
other gunsmiths in the Florida trade, are connected 
with conversion of military weapons to sporting tire- 
arms, through the substitution of special stocks; in- 
stallation of readily adjustable, micrometer-click sport- 
ing sights, and mechanical alterations, to make them 
suitable for the fast, accurate shooting needed to put 
game on the table. 


Harpe makes many of the gun parts he installs, 
especially if they are to be fitted to foreign or old 
guns for which factory-made parts are not readily 
obtainable, but he does not go in for needless barrel 
making. Barrels are purchased, already rifled by 
makers like Remington, Winchester, Colt, Savage, 
Smith & Wesson, Sukelle, Weatherby, Buhmiller and 
others whose rifled tubes are of known quality. 
These selected barrels are then painstakingly fitted 
to actions and properly headspaced. 


Like those of other Florida gunsmiths, his regular 
gunsmithing services and parts prices are based on 
factory prices. Shooters with ailing guns won’t save 
by having factories make necessary repairs. Were it 
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not for small, dependable gunsmiths like Harpe, Rem- 
inzton, Winchester, Colt and the other factories could 
not possibly service all the firearms they have sold. 
Harpe has been an authorized Remington agency for 
over 20 years. 


A factory-made gun is manufactured with sufficient 
tolerances of working parts to permit easy inter- 
change of parts. Quite often an already accurate gun 
can be made super-accurate by special handwork 
that would be too costly for mass production. Harpe 
knows these secrets, and, on two occasions, has had 
to turn author for the benefit of both shooters and 
fellow gunsmiths unable to consult him in person. 
His technical articles, “Revamping the .45 Colt” and 
“Handgun Trigger Pulls,” which appeared in the 
American Rifleman magazine, official organ of the 
National Rifle Association, will likely be recalled by 
the NRA member-readers of Florida Wildlife. 


Harpe says that to manufacture a gun today, using 
some of the methods of yesteryear, would be pro- 
hibitive from manufacturers’ standards and popular 
prices, and that, consequently, many firearms manu- 
facturers are re-designing to eliminate costly hand- 
work and now manufacture certain parts by stamp- 
ing, to reduce cost and readily obtain needed close 
tolerances. The Tampa gunsmith claims that stamped 
parts are quite satisfactory for trigger guards, butt 
plates and other parts where no excessive pressure 
is involved. He further believes that firearms of 
today are more dependable, offer a better quality of 
steel, and that safety devices are improved. When 


asked who has shown the most genius in the fire- 


(Continued on Page 40) 





Customers’ guns are stored in a concrete, stcel-lined vault. Many 
hunters leave their firearms with Harpe from the end of one 
hunting season until the opening of the next. 
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By 
JAMES L. FLOYD UDde 


(WILDLIFE OFFICER) 


ANY sportsmen may not con- 
sider the mullet a very sport- 
ing fish on the end of a line, 
but when it comes to eating ... well, 
there’s no denying he’s a tasty one. 

To get the most for your money, 
as far as taste is concerned, you 
can’t beat the method used by the 
fellows along the Gulf Coast of 
Northwest Florida, who like their 
mullet cooked outdoor style. The 
aroma of outdoor cooking plus the 
outdoor activity of preparing a mul- 
let roast does something to the ap- 
petite that makes a gourmand out 
of the most mincing dieter. 

The accompanying pictures were 
taken on one of the mullet roasts 
held by the Franklin County Sports- 
men’s Association this past summer. 
Here’s the way these fellows go 
about fixin’ their feast ... 

First, of course, you have to get 
the mullet. It’s more fun for the 
picnic party to go out and catch 
them, but you can buy them fresh 
without much expense. The next re- 
quirement is a fire. Build one that 
will supply plenty of hot coals. While 
the fire is getting under way, pre- 
pare the mullet and the ingredients. 
Slit the fish down the stomach, re- 
move the insides and the gills, leav- 
ing the scales and head. Use plenty 
of salt and pepper. When you think 
you have enough, add a little more. 














[Sece 
utely 


licious”’’ 


Add two slices of lemon and two 
slices of onion plus just a dash of 
garlic salt, if you prefer. The flavor 
of the lemon and onion adds greatly 
to the taste of the mullet. After 
roasting, be sure to sample the onion. 

These ingredients are inserted in- 
side the mullet which is then tied 
with twine so that the ingredients 
will not fall out while roasting. If 
everyone in the party pitches in 
with help, it doesn’t take long to 
have the required number of fish 
ready for the grill. As soon as the 
mullet are prepared and the coals 
are ready, start the roasting. By 
using only hot coals without flame, 
and frequently turning the fish, they 
will not burn and will come out a 
nice golden brown. 

The rest of the menu depends 
upon the individual tastes of the 
party, but the main course is roasted 
mullet, a treat that will surprise 
you. 

A mullet roast provides: (1) a 
lot of fun; (2) healthy outdoor ac- 
tivity; (3) some dern good eatin’; 
(4) a full stomach. 

As Floyd Nixon, Northwest Flor- 
ida Division Director of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
so aptly commented (after amply 
sampling the mullet at the above 


roast): “Delicious, absolutely de- 
licious!” 











(Center) “Delicious! . . . you said it!" — 
Seated (rear, left to right) ; Floyd Nix- 
on, Mrs. Nixon, Mrs. T. €. Austin. 
Standing (back row): Francis Lovett. 
Seated (front, left to right) : A. F. Rich, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- _ 
ioner, Marianne Carnett, Jim Carnett. _ 
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By JACK SHOEMAKER 


ITH a full program of recrea- 

W tion, education and _ just 

plain old work, an estimated 
100 members of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association assembled at 
beautiful Rainbow Springs, near 
Dunnellon, last month for their reg- 
ular meeting. 

From all parts of Florida, from the 
Keys to Jacksonville, from the cen- 
tral areas to the northwest sections, 
from almost every one of the major 
cities of the State and from many 
of the smaller towns came _ the 
FOWers, intent on having a good 
time, renewing old acquaintances, 
meeting new friends, getting tips for 
future stories, and learning some- 
thing new about outdoor writing in 
general. 

The first members started arriv- 
ing the early part of the week, sev- 
eral days before the general meet- 
ing, to get in a few extra days of 
fishing, but the majority of the 
membership put in their appearance 
on Friday, just in time to get a good 
looksee around the fabulous resort 
area before the program started. 


Usually in such professional or- 
ganizations as FOWA there are 
times when a break in the program 
is announced and the members 
gather in little groups for a session 
among themselves. Not so with this 
bunch of Outdoor Writers, for with- 


in 20 minutes after supper Friday 
night the entire clan gathered in 
one small cottage—not capable of 
comfortably holding 20 persons—and 
proceeded to make themselves at 
home in a merry atmosphere of a 
cocktail party. 

“That’s one reason why our or- 
ganization is one that is respected 
throughout the country,” reports 
Allen Corson, who was president 
for the group last year. “We are 
strictly a united bunch, a gang that 
can and has worked together for a 
common cause—the conservation 
and preservation of the natural re- 
sources of Florida and the United 
States, and the practice of good 
sportsmanship in all our recrea- 
tional ventures into the outdoors, 
and further to advance and perfect 
the art of outdoor writing.” 


The big thing, adds Corson, that 
speaks for FOWA is that ‘“We’ve 
kept our friendly feeling, one for the 
other, despite our growing pains.” 


Last June, at the national conven- 
tion of the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America, in Miami, it was 
discovered that the State of Ohio 
had the largest membership in any 
state Outdoor Writer group. The 
members of FOWA considered this 
an insult to the greatest outdoor 
state of America and decided to do 
something about it. At the end of 





New officers of FOWA elected at Rainbow Springs meeting. 
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FuwA “experts” were in tor some tancy 
ribbing when a lady angler sent in this 
huge black bass for their inspection. This 
whopper also upheld the fishing reputation 
of Rainbow River, for it outweighed the 
“beauties’’ landed by the combined efforts 
of the outdoor writers in the fishing tourna- 
ment by about 11 pounds! 


the Rainbow Springs meeting, it was 
found that FOWA, with a roster of 
almost 150 members, could look over 
the heads of any other state units. 

Saturday morning, the members 
got down to work and attended a 
Writer’s Clinic, with John Paul 
Jones, professor at the University of 
Florida School of Journalism; Wyatt 
Blassingame, free lancer; George X. 
Sand, free lancer; O. Earle Frye, 
assistant director of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission; and 
Rube Allyn, outdoor editor of St. 
Petersburg Times; passing on the 
words of wisdom. 


The outdoor scribes then partici- 
pated in a fishing contest with some 
of the rules reading, “In no manner 
shall any angler be assisted by more 
than 10 FOWers in landing his fish,” 
“No contestant shall increase the 
natural weight of his fish by using 
buckshot, sinkers, nuts or bolts,” 
and “No affidavits will be accepted 
due to the established fact that 
FOWA anglers cannot be trusted.” 


Another cocktail party in the 
American Legion hall in Dunnellon 
and a banquet at the Springs ended 
the social functions for that day. 
Prizes for the fishing contest were 
awarded at the banquet. 


The annual business meeting took 
place Sunday with a six-hour ses- 
sion devoted to old business, election 
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of officers, passing of constitutional 
amendments, and new items for dis- 
cussion. 

New officers elected include: Bob 
Dahne, Vero Beach, president; Mer- 
ritt Hilliard, Vero Beach, vice-presi- 
dent; Jack Shoemaker, Tallahassee, 
secretary; Pat Sullivan, Miami 
Beach, treasurer; and board of di- 
rectors: Allen Corson, Miami; Wyatt 
Blassingame, Anna Maria; George 
X. Sand, Boca Raton; Paul Mains, 
Jacksonville; John Dillin, Ponce de 
Leon Springs; and Charles Ander- 
son, Tallahassee. 

Meeting places and dates set for 
next year include: Marathon, Dec. 
13 and 14, for the winter session; 
Mt. Dora, April 11 and 12, for the 
spring gathering; Melbourne, June 
26 and 27, for the summer meeting; 
and Ellinor Village, near Daytona 
Beach, Oct. 12 and 13, for the fall 
session. 

Dahne, former State Coordinator 
of Information and Education for 
the Game Commission, said that 
the recent meeting was one of the 
best in the history of the Associa- 
tion and much of the praise “should 
go to Phil Harris, manager of Rain- 
bow Springs, and Jack Slone, who 
made preparations for the entire 
meeting, including the acquisition 
of complimentary lodgings for many 
of the members.” 

For fishing, fun, fellowship and 
information, the annual FOWA 
convention was an outstanding one, 
according to many of the old mem- 
bers and to all of the new members 
who attended the session. 

This meeting was another step 
forward in the pledge of the Florida 
Outdoor Writers Association which 
is to “carry forward in every way at 
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its command a campaign of educa- 
tion of the people of Florida and 
America to the urgent need of con- 
servation of our wildlife and other 
natural resources and the exercise of 
better sportsmanship whenever we 
journey into the outdoors; we fur- 
ther pledge mutual assistance in the 
wider dissemination of the tenets of 
conservation in all of its phases, and, 
recognizing that the future of the 
outdoors and its resources rests 
upon the boys and girls of today, 
we shall seek to teach them the 
value and need of conservation.” 


FWF PRESIDENT 
RE-ELECTED 





H. C. Dovuctass, Orlando, was re- 
elected for a second term as presi- 
dent of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion at the annual meeting held at 
Daytona Beach October 17-18. 
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O. EARLE FRYE ATTENDS 
WATERFOWL CONFERENCE 


The Executive Committee of the 
Atlantic Waterfowl Council, com- 
posed of representatives of game de- 
partments from all states in the 
Atlantic Flyway, met recently in 
Savannah, Georgia, for the purpose 
of working out mutual problems and 
making recommendations to the U. 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Council was instrumental in 
getting the Federal Wildlife Author- 
ities to change one of the migratory 
bird regulations this year, making 
it legal to shoot ducks from a boat 
with the motor attached, if the boat 
is tied in or alongside a stationary 
blind. 

Items for discussion at the Savan- 
nah meeting included a sampling of 
duck stamp purchasers, a summer 
brood survey, winter banding, get- 
ting states to investigate waterfowl 
resources, encouring states to ini- 
tiate waterfowl management proj- 
ects, promoting a public relations 
and education program on water- 
fowl management, and to improve 
state law enforcement as it relates 
to waterfowl management programs. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission was _ repre- 
sented by O. Earle Frye, assistant 
director. 
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By FRED W. JONES 


WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
BOW HUNTING 


Whether you’re a bow-and-arrow 
hunter or not, there are some things 
about the sport you ought to know. 
If youre not a bow hunter, you 
ought to know some of these things 
because they affect your gun hunt- 
ing, or your future financial well 
being, or maybe, will affect your 
ideas of sportsmen and sportsman- 
ship. 

For instance, in Florida’s first 
special bow and arrow hunting sea- 
son, which has just closed in the 
Ocala National Forest at this writ- 
ing, not one single game law viola- 
tion was discovered! 


Some 200 hunters were in the 
woods for a period of ten days—yet 
not one violation occurred. That, to 
one who has spent some years in 
the woods with hunters using fire- 
arms, sounds almost unbelievable. 
But that it is true, we are sure 
for we spent part of the time in 
the woods with the hunters our- 
selves, and we have talked with all 
the officers who were stationed there 
all the time. 

However, if it sounds unbeliev- 
able, it was also expected by this 
writer. We had even gone so far as 


to predict that there would be no 


violations. That prediction was based 
on our experience with bow-and- 
arrow enthusiasts in the past. 

Just what this means can be 
summed up as follows: First, hunt- 
ers can go into the woods in search 
of game and comply with the rules 
and regulations without exception. 


It CAN be done; the archers proved 
it! If it WERE always done, half 
our conservation problems would be 
solved. If it were always done, we’d 
have twice as many deer, turkeys, 
and other game species. 

For any game management man 
will tell you that it is the violator 
who keeps game supplies down in 
this state. 


So much for the sportsmanship 
of the archers . . . now to consider 
some of their weaknesses. That they 
do have weaknesses was amply 
demonstrated in this first hunt. It 
was demonstrated by the fact that 
not a single deer, bear, or panther 
was bagged! 

And this, despite the fact that 
every hunter that we talked to had 
seen lots of deer and had seen legal 
bucks. In fact, at noon on the first 
day, we talked with at least 20 
hunters, all of whom had seen sev- 
eral deer and at least one buck. 
Two had seen 18 deer each in the 
first half day. Two more had seen 
15 each. Several had seen from seven 
to 12. Only one had seen as few 
as three. 

The reasons for this lack of kill 
were many, but among them was 
one outstanding weakness—attacks 
of buck fever (or ague, if you like 
that word better)! 


We watched one archer hit five 
beer cans in succession at a distance 
of 50 paces. One put arrows into 
snuff cans at 40 paces. Both MISSED 
bucks on the first day at 30 paces! 
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One archer loosed four arrows at 
a standing buck at 30 paces... . and 
missed every time. Later he killed a 
fox at 60 paces! 

So much for those weaknesses. 
Are there weaknesses in the 
weapon? 

The answer to that question is, 
of course, yes, to some extent. 
Ranges are limited, but not so lim- 
ited as one might think, since bucks 
have been killed at distances of up 
to 175 yards. Hunting bows have 
accounted for kills on all species of 
big game. Modern bows have suf- 
ficient power to drive a broadhead 
hunting arrow completely through 
a deer or similar animal. 


Bows are one of man’s oldest 
weapons, and have changed only 
slightly down through the years, 
until right recently. Ordinary con- 
struction is of wood, such as Osage 
orange, lemon, ash, and so on, but 
during the past few years some bows 
have appeared which are made of 
metal, such as aluminum. 


More recent still are bows of the 
conventional wood but with a back- 
ing strip of fiber glass. Several of 
these were used in this first hunt. 

But the latest of all—and a real 
beauty, too—is the bow developed 
and just being put on the market 
by Sportsman’s Accessories, makers 
of Ply Flex fishing rods. These bows 
are constructed entirely of fiber 
glass. The manufacturer claims such 
advantages as no rot, no set (no 
matter how long left strung), faster 
reflex and therefore, faster arrow 
flight, no danger of breakage, and 
so on and on. 


All in all, many things’ were 


learned from this first hunt. Time 
alone will evaluate all the lessons 
taught. But some things are certain 
—the hunters had fun; they were all 
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good sports, in every meaning of 
the word; better equipment is on the 
way; experience was gained; and 
they’ll be back again next year, deer 
kill or no deer kill! 


Conservation is a way of life. It cannot 
wait and must be done today in order for all 
of us to enjoy the many benefits that result 
from this program. 
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By STAN B. (DOC) WADE 


In the last two issues of Florida 
Wildlife we have considered fly rods 
and fly lines; in this issue we'll give 
a little thought to reels suitable for 
fly-fishing. 

Bait-casting reels are useless, as 
fly reels are intended to hang under 
the rod in use, and single action reels 
have the handle on the right side as 
the rod is in use in a “bottoms-up” 
position. I have read and heard it 
argued that any old reel is good 
enough for fly-fishing, just so it is 
single action, light, and of sufficient 
capacity to hold the fly line. I do 
not subscribe wholly to this theory, 
although if no fish are sought except 
panfish, the cheapest, lightest reel 
might do for a season or two. 


Reels for fly-fishing are made in 
a variety of styles, shapes, line ca- 
pacities and weights and may cost 
anywhere from $2.00 to $100.00. I 
know of only one American reel in 
the latter category, and it is made 
in Florida for heavy angling and 
for fish that make exceedingly long 
runs, like bonefish and tarpon. It is 
a highly specialized job for experts, 
and worth its high price for such 
angling. 
30 


The cheapest reels are the kind 
referred to in the first paragraph— 
simple, single-action affairs with a 
cheap click—but they will store the 
line, and for the very lightest fly- 
fishing one CAN get by with them. 

Why is there such a difference in 
the cost of fly reels? The most ex- 
pensive reels and even those that 
sell for as little as $10 to $20 are 
large and relatively heavy, equipped 
with durable clicks and reliable 
drags; they are made to last a life- 
time. For strong and heavy fish such 
as bonefish, snook, baby tarpon and 
large mangrove snappers, their ca- 
pacity of some 40 yards of heavy fly 
line plus 100 to 300 yards of nylon 
or linen backing makes them per- 
fect for the job. Most of us will 
seldom tackle oversized fish, but if 
one ever expects to try such angling, 
he should buy an all-purpose reel 
of good enough quality with the 
“suts” and line capacity to render 
satisfactory service. A reel needless- 
ly large will take small fish, but if 
too small, the angler is licked when 
he wants to try the big ones. 

For Florida fly-fishing buy any of 
the fly reels made by reputable man- 


ufacturers such as Pfleuger, which 
makes three excellent and low- 
priced fly reels in sizes suitable for 
anything from bass to _ bonefish. 
Heddon makes a similar reel in 
their “Imperial”. Avoid reels which 
appear to be cheaply made of stamp- 
ings and carrying unknown names; 
they will be cheap in cost but also 
cheap in quality. Buy the best you 
can afford and play safe. 


Another type of reel very suitable 
for Florida fresh-water fly-fishing 
and light salt-water fishing is the 
“automatic” fly reel. These reels are 
of smaller capacity than single-action 
reels selling at about the same price, 
so make sure the one you select will 
carry the amount and size of fly line 
your rod requires without crowding. 
Automatic reels are self-reeling, as 
the name implies, all being made 
with a spring which is wound up 
when the line is pulled off the reel. 
When a lever is pressed, the spring 
unwinds and pulls the line back onto 
the drum inside, which the spring 
operates. I know of no automatic 
reel which will allow enough line 
to be pulled off (without releasing 
the spring) to make it suitable for 
heavy fishing or fish making long 
runs. Any of the well known makes 
—headed by Martin, pioneers in this 
field due to having owned the origi- 
nal patents—will be well suited for 
bass fishing or any other fresh water 
species found in Florida. 


In using an automatic reel one 
precaution must be observed. If the 
reel drum is too tightly wound when 
most of the line is on the reel, only 
a few yards can be pulled off. If 
then, the spring release is pushed off 
and the spring allowed to unwind 
itself violently, the spring may break 
or detach itself at the rear end of the 
spring. Only the factory can repair 
it. Without the spring, automatic 
reels are useless, as there is no way 
of getting the line on the reel ex- 
cept it be wound on by the spring 
—broken spring, no reel! Still more 
embarrassing is what may happen 
if, with the spring tightly wound and 
only a few yards of line out, the 
return lever is pressed and the line 
allowed to run back on the reel 
unchecked. All the line and the 
leader will fly through the guides, 
BUT the fly will stop at the tip 
top, and may break the tip. Many 
good rods have been so broken by 
careless use of an automatic. 


Speaking of leaders, never wind 
your leader onto the reel with the 
line; it will often slip behind the 
reel spool, jam the spring, and may 
make a trip to the factory necessary 
to get the reel back in service. None 
of the above is intended as criticism 
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of automatic reels; I have used them 
ever since Martin first started to 
make them, and all of them are use- 
ful tools when used as intended. 
They are not foolproof, however, 
and they cannot think. 

To avoid trouble, always let the 
line run through your fingers on its 
way back onto the reel, braking it 
and lining it up on the spool, while 
watching the end of the line and 
fly at the same time. Then breakage 
of reel or rod tip is impossible. 
Another bit of insurance is to never 
wind the spring up enough so that 
all the line will go back on the reel. 
Leave a dozen feet of slack, and 
when all is well, turn the reel spring 
winder up a turn or two so it will 
recover the rest of the line; then you 
have a guarantee that nothing will 
be broken, even if you forget to be 
careful, or release the lever acci- 
dentally—which can happen. 

Much has been written and said 
about the weight of fly reels, most 
of it pure, unadulterated bunk. It is 
claimed that automatics and heavy, 
large-capacity reels with drags ruin 
the balance of the rod, and put un- 
due strain on the caster’s arm. Since 
the “balance” of a fly rod changes 
with every yard of line extended, no 
reel can ever keep the rod in the 
same balance. I believe that the only 
effect a heavy reel has on a rod is 
to make the rod feel tip-light or butt- 
heavy. No competent fly caster I 
know considers this intangible and 
nebulous thing called “rod balance” 
of any great importance, as long as 
the outfit feels good and works well. 

Study your fly-casting require- 
ments, and select the kind and size 
of reel that will best do the job you 
have in mind. Spend enough to buy 
a GOOD reel, take good care of it, 
and your good fly line, and you'll 
be set for a long time. Tight lines! 

END. 
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be out at the other end, I released 
the arrow. Catching that fox at 35 
yards on the run, the arrow passed 
completely through the animal and 
stuck 12 inches in the sand across 
the runway. The fox got only a 
very few feet. Those razor-sharp 
blades had done the job well, and 
he was dead when I got there. 
Bow hunters killed all types of 
game during the hunt, but not a 
single hunter connected with a buck 
deer. As for me, I learned more 
about wild game habits than I had 
ever known before. Without the 
dogs and the gun blasts, game ani- 
mals react entirely differently to 
the hunter. More than ever, it be- 
comes a job to outwit nature’s 
smartest game animal. This year we 
learned much about the deer, and 
all those that missed easy shots will 
have become experienced bow hunt- 
ers before opening day next year. 
At the close of next year’s season, 
I expect to have a different score to 
report, and shall do so with pleasure. 
Until then, may I take this op- 
portunity to thank all the Florida 
Wildlife wardens who supervised the 
hunt. Their patience and good 
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EELGECK is the only Water-ground 
Meal Actually Ground by Water Power 
and sold throughout the State of Florida. I 


sportsmanship, along with a lot of 
human understanding, went a long 
way to make it the hunt we so much 
enjoyed. 


P.O. BOX 973 TAMPA, FLORIDA | : 
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happiness be as bright as 
the glittering decorations 
and ornaments on 


your Christmas Tree! 


MN. your Yuletide 
: 


lorida Moter Service, Ine. 


624 W. ADAMS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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by DON COOK 


By way of explanation and origin 
of the figures quoted in this article, 
I would like to extend my thanks to 
Mr. W. Scott Overton Jr., Leader of 
the Wildlife Inventory, Harvest and 
Economic Survey Group. By way of 
explanation as to how these figures 
were arrived at, and the purpose of 
these figures, let me state that they 
were contained in an annual progress 
report tendered as required by Fed- 
eral Aid and Fish and Wildlife Res- 
toration Acts. 


Should any skeptics be inclined to 
scoff at these figures, I should like to 
state that these figures were given 
by the sportsmen themselves in a 
1950-51 postcard questionnaire and 
follow-up questionnaire, and they 
are not figures “pulled out of the 
sky and set down on paper.” We 
gave them these figures, and we are 
forced to believe them and to wonder 
what can be done. 

I shall not attempt in any way to 
analyze the few figures of this report 
which I shall use. By being gun 











Fish Never Stop Biting When 
“SPOON PLUGGING” 


Complete instruction and “’Spoonplug- 
ging for Fresh Water Bass,” in every 
box. 
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minded and in the gun business, I 
naturally think of corrections along 
the lines of fire power. I have been 
criticized because of an article which 
appeared sometime back in our Flor- 
ida Wildlife Magazine dealing with 
fire power. I am not apologizing for 
the toes I stepped on or the feelings 
which got hurt by my statement re- 
garding hunting with lack of fire 
power. At the time I wrote this arti- 
cle I did not have these figures at 
hand; I knew, percentage-wise, the 
figures were enormous. I did not 
realize they did reach the propor- 
tions which this survey has shown 
me. I shall attempt to give you these 
figures in such a way as to make 
you think, and wonder just why we 
have any game left at all. 


In the 1950-51 season, according 
to posteard questionnaires filled out 
by us hunters, ourselves, we hit ap- 
proximately 6,126 deer, of which we 
lost 41.1%. Which means, a total of 
2,917 deer were hit and not clean- 
killed, to go off in the woods to die 
of screw-worm, loss of plood, and 
various other factors which cause 
our crippling loss. Of 15,000 turkeys 
which were hit, 23.1% or 3,450 wene 
never recovered. Out of nearly 
525,000 doves, 78,000, or 15.3%, were 
lost; 27,600 out of 138,000 ducks, or 
a total of 19.4%, never graced a 
dinner table; of 1,000,000 quail shot, 
8.9%, or 90,000, were lost. Don’t you 
think these are enough figures to 
start with? 

I am forced to agree with you who 
are reading this article, that, should 
these have been the figures of our 


state biologists, I, too, would have 
crawled on top of the table and 
screamed, “liar and politician” at 
them. But, since this is not the case, 
and these are our own figures, I am 
forced to believe them, and say to 
myself, “Why don’t we do something 
about them.” 

It is a matter of education—of 
teaching our shooters how to hunt; 
of drilling into their thick heads that 
a shotgun is effective only up to 50 
or 60 yards; that, in shooting a rifle, 
a vital spot must be hit and a cart- 
ridge used that is heavy enough to 
kill. If we want to shoot targets just 
to hear our guns go “bang bang,” 
then let’s put a target on a tree and 
shoot at it. We will have accom- 
plished as much as many of our 
shooters did last year, and still have 
the game to hunt another season. 

A hasty thumbnail analysis of the 
bird status only, may in some way 
give us part of the answer. The 
smallest of the game hunted in our 
state today, namely, the kobwhite 
quail, shows the least loss from crip- 
pling, percentage-wise, of any of our 
game hunted. 

At the risk of hurting someone’s 
feelings, I make this statement: 
Nearly all hunters have a dog to 
do their retrieving for them. Are 
we too lazy to chase down game we 
have shot? If so, with the scarcity 
of ducks, as it has been for years, 
should we force each and every duck 
hunter to feed a retriever all year 
just because some of us are too lazy 
to hunt down cripples? In the case 
of the turkey, is it the so called 
“sportsman” who can shoot a turk- 
ey’s head off with a .22 rifle, (some- 
times), who causes the tremendous 
amount of loss through crippling? Is 
it the child whose daddy won’t buy 
him anything larger than a .410 shot- 
gun, and yet allows him to hunt 
“man-sized game’’? END. 
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are pulled into the  capacious 
mouths with the grasping lips which 
are sometimes aided by the hand- 
like front flippers. Feeding is often 
accompanied by noisy smacks and 
crunching of teeth that can be heard 
for some distance. 

Since the first boat was launched 
upon an ocean, stories of mermaids 
have been among the most persist- 
ent of the legends of seafaring men. 
These sea nymphs were described 
as being beautiful women with the 
lower half of their bodies modified 
into a fishlike tail, Mermen were 
seldom mentioned, and it is debat- 
able how the race was supposed to 
have perpetuated itself. 

Unfortunately for the sensation- 
alists, no mermaid has ever been 
captured, but there is considerable 
evidence that manatees and their 
relatives may have helped to keep 
the mermaid legend alive. When a 
manatee comes to the water sur- 
face, it sticks its head and shoulders 
out of the water and remains in an 
upright position. At a distance, a 
sea cow’s head could easily be mis- 
taken for that of a human being, 
although even a drunken sailor 
would not likely consider the crea- 
ture’s face beautiful if he were al- 
lowed a closer inspection. 

The manatee is as bald as a bil- 
liard ball, but from afar, the use of 
the flippers to push food into the 
mouth could be interpreted by an 
eager observer as a mermaid comb- 
ing her hair. Finally, the practice of 
the female holding its youngster in 
its front flippers as they both sit 
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bolt upright in the water, did not 
discourage the mermaid stories. 
After all, the earliest sailors were 
not hard to convince that they had 
seen something romantic and un- 
usual! 

These alleged mermaids are some- 
what too large to be cuddled com- 
fortably on the lap of even the husk- 
iest human males. Large specimens 
have been estimated to weigh as 
much as 2,000 pounds. One of the 
largest on record measured 13 feet, 
7 inches long, and it may be that an 
occasional individual attains a 
length of 15 feet. Despite their large 
size, however, the creatures must 
contend with certain enemies. These 
include crocodiles, sharks, and, of 
course, man himself. Their defense 
consists principally of plunging, 
splashing flight, although the large 
flipper-like tail possibly gets in an 
occasional blow that discourages 
attackers. The mammals are quite 
sensitive to cold, and freezing tem- 
peratures are likely to kill any that 
happen to be in the area. 

Young manatees, like most mam- 
mals, are born alive, and the hap- 
py event usually occurs in March 
or April. Only a single calf is usual- 
ly born, although twins are occasion- 
ally reported. At birth young man- 
atees, by human standards, are far 
from attractive. But to the proud 
parents, the pug-faced creature 
might very well be the most attrac- 
tive baby in the world. At any rate, 
their actions indicate that the little 
nightmare is regarded with real af- 
fection. According to reports, the 
male helps the mother support the 
baby in the water, and if danger 
threatens, the female seizes her calf 
in her flippers before dashing to 
safety. Meanwhile, if other mana- 
tees happen to be in the vicinity, 
they create a terrific commotion in 
the water which often distracts their 
enemies. 

The breasts or mammary glands 
of the female are on the chest, and 
the mother suckles her baby by 
coming to the surface, sticking her 
head and shoulders out of the water 
and holding the youngster against 
her breast with her flippers. 

Manatees are quite different from 
all other mammals in the United 
States, but they do have relatives 
in other parts of the world. Our spe- 
cies also occur in the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America, while 
related forms are found in South 
America. A somewhat similar crea- 
ture, called the dugong, occurs in 
Africa and parts of Asia. 

Manatees and dugongs do not 
have any near living relatives, and 
they have consequently been classi- 
fied into a group apart from other 


mammals. Apparently even staid 
scientists are not always immune to 
the influence of myths and legends. 
At any rate, the name used for this 
group is Sirenia, a name meaning— 
of all things—a sea nymph or mer- 
maid! 

At one time manatees were fairly 
common in some areas, and herds 
of 10 to 15 individuals were not un- 
usual. But indiscriminate killing by 
man for food, skins, and oil caused 
the mammals to be in great danger 
of being exterminated in the United 
States. Today manatees are protect- 
ed by law, and in some regions they 
seem to be holding their own. But 
natural enemies, cold weather, and 
thoughtless human beings still take 
their toll. 

A relative of the manatee had the 
misfortune, some years ago, of be- 
ing an outstanding example of what 
can happen to a species because of 
human carelessness. This great sea 
mammal, called the Arctic or Stel- 
lar’s sea-cow, at one time occurred in 
large numbers in the Bering Strait 
between Russia and Alaska. It was 
much larger than the manatees and 
dugongs, and attained a length of 
25 to 30 feet with an estimated 
weight of as much as 8,000 pounds. 
These creatures had a thick layer of 
blubber or fat beneath the skin 
which protected them from the chill 
of the Arctic waters. Unfortunately 
for the sea-cows, human whale hunt- 
ers decided that they needed this 
fat more than did the rightful own- 
ers. The animals were slaughtered 
without regard for future genera- 
tions, and less than a hundred years 
after their discovery, the last sea- 
cow vanished from the scene. 

Today, a few unromantic skele- 
tons, peering vacantly from empty 
eye sockets, are all that remain of 
a once numerous race. It is to be 
hoped that the manatee does not 
meet a similar fate. END. 





























Florida Duck Hunting 


The famed marshes of the upper St. 
Johns, the winter feeding grounds of teal, 
mallard, pintail, ringneck. Guides, blinds, 
retrievers. Clean cabins, hunting in com- 
fort. Season opens November 17, closes 
January 10. Make reservations now. 


Write: 
POINSETT LODGE 
BOX 627, COCOA, FLORIDA 


(U:+S.- Mot) 
Phone 983-]1 (U. S. No. 1) 
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@ THE SENSATIONAL ALL 
_ PURPOSE KEROSENE LANTERN 


Burns kerosene (5c for all night) in any 
weather! @ Delivers 300 CP. @ Safe @ De- 
pendable @ Made to last by famous English 
Mfg. @ Guaranteed to please or money re- 
funded after 5 days. Gift wrapped, if wanted. 


A. W. THACKER CO., INC 
U. S. DISTRIBUTOR 
CLERMONT, FLA. 
Phone: Clermont 4958 
For Northern States— 

1000 Western Ave. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
AT. 1-1813 


There are more than 50 Tilley Dealers in 


$15.95 
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Florida. Good territories still open—write. 
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Some Advantages of Spinning 


Spin fishing was a long time 
catching on in this country, con- 
sidering what a time-tested sport 
it is in Europe, but it’s certainly 
here to stay now. It’s here to stay 
for the simple reason that spinning 
tackle can perform fishing feats that 
neither fly nor casting gear can 
match. Fishermen of average ability 
as bait-casters or fly-rodders can 
quickly become experts with spin- 
ning tackle if they recognize 
wherein spinning’s advantages lie. 
Spinning is an entirely different 
fishing method, not a compromise 
between casting and fly fishing, as 
many anglers believe. To get the 
most out of spinning, your tackle, 
lures, and techniques should be 
those of the spin caster, and not 
mere modifications of other fishing 
methods. 


One of the most frequent mis- 
takes of the newcomer to spinning 
is to select too heavy a line. Think- 
ing in terms of the casting rod and 
reel, the average spinning tyro au- 
tomatically assumes that lines of 
four- or five-pound test will not 
hold even ordinary-sized fish, so 
he selects a line testing 8, 10, or 
even 12 pounds. Then, when he at- 
tempts casting light spinning lures, 
he wonders why he gets lots of 
snarls and no distance. Actually, a 
monofilament spinning line testing 
four or five pounds on a good spin- 
ning reel is in less danger of break- 
age than a 15 pound line on a cast- 
ing outfit. The very lightness of, say, 
five pound monofilament with its 
relative invisibility provides one of 
the chief advantages of spinning as 
compared to other fishing methods. 
In the first place, the light line al- 
lows easy casting of small, life-like 
lures, and in the second place, the 
fine line gives these lures a detached 
appearance, thus fooling wary fish. 
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Another mistake many spinners 


make is in ignoring the extremely 


small lures designed especially for 
spinning. (This mistake can easily 
result from the one mentioned 
above, for these tiny lures can only 
be cast successfully on the lighter 
lines.) As far as I’m concerned, the 
success of spin casting has been 75% 
due to the fish appeal of the minia- 
ture lures involved. By tiny lures, 
I mean lures weighing ¥% ounce and 
less. Many of them are compact, 
quick sinkers, some are slow sink- 
ers, and a few of them float; but all 
are small enough to take fish when 
the fish aren’t hungry enough to 
bother with more than a mere tid- 
bit of food. Probably the most use- 
ful of the tiny lures are the com- 
pact, fast sinkers. When the fish are 
deep and finicky (generally the case 
when they “ain’t bitin’”) such lures 
will really get ’em. This goes for 
fresh- and salt-water fish alike: bass, 
crappie, trout, grouper, or what have 
you. 

Personally, I’m so thoroughly sold 
on tiny spinning lures that Id say 
on many days the smaller the lure 
the bigger the catch. Don’t over- 
look the fact that fish will nearly 
always find it hard to pass up a 
tempting canape or hors d oeuvre 
whether they’re in the mood for a 
full-course dinner or not. This gives 
spinning an enormous advantage, 
but the advantage is lost if casting 
size lures are used. 

Another great advantage spin- 
ning tackle offers is the wing-nut 
drag on the spinning reel. With the 
drag setting fixed below the break- 
ing strength of the light line, seem- 
ingly impossible feats of fish land- 
ing can be accomplished. Actually, 
there is nothing difficult about land- 
ing fish weighing several times the 
breaking strength of the line when 
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a good spinning reel with a re- 
liable drag is used. All you have to 
do is hold on when the fish is run- 
ning and pump him back when he 
stops. If he makes a sudden lunge, 
even while you’re reeling him in, 
the drag simply slips a little and 
nothing breaks. How many times, 
on the other hand, have you lost 
large fish on casting gear because 
you couldn’t turn the reel handle 
loose in time when the fish changed 
directions? 

To take full advantage of the 
safety factor provided by the spin- 
ning reel drag, always allow plenty 
of leeway in your drag setting; don’t 
crowd the line’s limit. To be more 
specific, I'd suggest that the drag 
be set to slip under a tension of no 
more than 25% of the line test. For 
five-pound line, in other words,.keep 
your drag setting below 1% pounds. 
If this sounds light, try tying a one 
pound weight to your rod tip and 
note the bend! You'll probably drop 
your drag back to half a pound or 
so after this test. 

Are you taking advantage of spin- 
ning’s advantages? 


VIOLATOR GIVEN 
30 DAYS PLUS FINE 


Biggest news in Calhoun County 
recently, according to the Calhoun 
County Record, weekly newspaper 
published in Blountstown, was the 
sentence passed on a game-law vio- 
lator, who was caught in possession 
of a wild turkey and gun on Sep- 
tember 26 by Wildlife Officers Joe 
Atkins and W. C. Reeder. 

The violator was sentenced by 
Calhoun County Judge Hannah B. 
Gaskins to serve 30 days on the road 
gang and to pay $100 in fines for 
possession of the turkey out of 
season. 

The Record said that “the sen- 
tencing of (violator) brought to an 
end a long period of leniency on 
the part of local officials toward 
game violators. So far as your writ- 
er has been able to learn,” the re- 
porter continued, “this marks the 
first time in the history of Calhoun 
County that any violator of the 
game law has had to serve time.” 

(Editor’s Note: This case serves 
as a good illustration of the up and 


coming emphasis being placed upon. 


game and fish conservation through- 
out the State of Florida. People are 
beginning to realize that in order 
to have an abundant supply of game, 
something must be done to protect 
the game birds and animals during 
the closed season, and jail sentences 
seem to be the most effective method 
of stopping game violations.) 
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L. F. Liles of New Port Richey took this 

10’2-pound bass Columbus Day on a 

Mack’s Pop Frog from a small pond on 

Moon Lake road. The pond is heavily fished, 
but seldom with flies or bugs. 





Joseph T. Reese of Ft. Lauderdale landed 
this 9-lb., 5-oz. beauty while fishing near 
Palm Beach. 


Revolutionary 
New Lure Brings 
Amazing Catches 


New Hand Made 


WOOLFIE LURES 





Mrs. R. A. Smith of Eustis has acquired the 
knack of landing the big ones and her suc- 
cess during the last few months has been 
the talk of Lake County anglers. The above 
catch was only one of the feats which have 
placed her in the expert class. Fishing out 
of Frisch Bros. camp on Lake Harris, Mrs. 
Smith landed these five largemouth bass 
weighing a total of 33 pounds. 


J. M. LONN, Fla. Rep. 
322 Silver Beach Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla, 


'ASSINIPPI 
LINE COMPANY 


ASSINIPPI, MASS. 





Patent applied for 
Created by Ernie Woolfe 


The most versatile lure in a generation. Animated. Foul proof. 
Emits bubbles. Waving antennae attract fish and protect hook from 
weeds. Will take any game fish. Use the Woolfie Lure for Spinning, 
Casting, Jigging, Trolling in fresh or salt water. Why carry dozens 
of plugs when you can take all game fish with the all-purpose, 


weed-free, hand-made Woolfie Lure. 


See your local tackle shop, or send coupon to Dept. FW-1252. 


Lures sent postpaid. Enclose cash, check, 
C.O.D.’s, please. Dealer inquiries invited. 


or money order. No 


Complete Assortment of 6, makes a marvelous Xmas Gift—$4.00 


WOOLFIE LURE CoO., 

Dept. FW-1252 

420 Lincoln Road 

Miami Beach, Fla. 

Enclosed is $..... Please send me 
3 Woolfie Lures for $2.00 : 
Complete assortm’t of 6 $4.00 City 


Name 


Address 


Ernie Woolfe 
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The Sport of American Kings... 


Bass Fishin’ is better ’n ever at Sportsman’s 
Lodge! If you’ve got a yen for thrills, excitement 
and adventure—Buddy, this is it! Black Bass— 
and more Black Bass. They’re Big, Scrappy and 
Fightin’ Mad ... ready to attack like knights in 
shining armor, and give you a royal struggle 
complete with king-sized thrills. Man, are they 
stubborn to pull—but when you land ’em—what 
a story! “The One That Didn’t Get Away.”’ Their 
vim, vigor and pep are bustin’ out all over. There 
just ain’t no better feeling in the world than 


angling for these largemouth warriors in the lazy 


Florida sun. 

There’s no doubt about it—we’ve got the best 
fishin’ in the whole darn country ... but that 
ain’t all we got. Nature favors all Florida, but 
smiles her prettiest on the area around Sports- 
man’s Lodge. You’ll find a new kind of excitement 
when you go on churning up waterways scarcely 
ever traveled by white men. You’ll discover ma- 
jestic scenery, that spells the call of the wild to 
every sportsman, as you explore the bass-filled 
waters of the Ocklawaha River and its thousands 
of coves and eddies. 

You’ll feel like a king of kings and find accom- 
modations to match your feeling—no such thing 
as campfire-burned food or leaky tents at Sports- 
man’s Lodge—instead, downright luxury and con- 
venience of one of the finest resort hotels in the 
country. 

All this, and more, is yours for the amazingly 
low price of only $37.50 to $57.50 per week, per 
person, double, including three square meals per 
day. 

Throw the telephone away—leave the noise and 
worries of the workaday world behind—come to 
the spot in the Sunny South where every fisher- 
man is King for his Stay. Bring the Wife and 
Kiddies along for a vacation they’ll never forget. 


Write today, on business or personal stationery 
if possible, for illustrated booklet about Sports- 
man’s Lodge. (No postcards answered.) 


FORREST C. WOOD, Owner-Manager 
OFFICIAL OPENING DECEMBER 20 


Wire or phone 
for your reser- 
vations NOW! 
Telephone Po- 
mona Park Ex- 
change 2431 


. FORRESTWOOD 


Gp LODGE 


WELAKA - FLORIDA | 
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From the 


The Great Barracuda 
(Sphyraena barracuda) 


“Hey, wait a minute, you guys! 
Don’t let that name scare you. I just 
want to tell you a little about us 
barracuda so that you will appreci- 
ate us more as a game fish than as 
a man killer. 

“Now, I know what you’re think- 
ing, and I’m not going to deny that 
there have been many cases in which 
people have been attacked and even 
killed by a barracuda. But then, no- 
body’s telling you to go out and 
swim around in water where we 
are known to be present. You don’t 
blame us for helping ourselves to a 
free lunch, do you? 

“My handle is the Great Barra- 
cuda, and I’m the largest and tough- 
est of the 20 different species of 
barracuda that compose the genus 
Sphyraena. Our average length is 
between three and five feet but oc- 
casional specimens reach eight or 
ten feet. These are extremely rare, 
however. We are very elongated fish 
with as many as 75 to 85 large scales 
in a single lateral row. Our color 
varies with age and habitat. We are 
generally dark green above with 
silver sides on which there are dis- 
tinct bars and blotches. Like many 
other tropical fish, we have the abil- 
ity to adapt our color to our sur- 
roundings, thus appearing almost in- 
visible in the water, as long as we 
are quiet. We have very long, strong 
jaws which—as you no doubt are 
aware—are liberally laced with ra- 
zor-sharp teeth. 





An 
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“Many of us weighing 50 to 65 
pounds have been caught off Miami, 
and the present world record for 
my species weighed 104% pounds, 
was 66 inches long with a 31-inch 
girth, and was caught at Bahamas, 
B.W.I. in 1932. That was one heck 
of a barracuda, brother, and old 
Chester Benet, the guy that caught 
him, must have really had his hands 
full. 

“Our favorite stomping grounds 
are around the southeastern United 
States and West Indies, southward 
to Brazil. Along the Atlantic Coast, 
we reach South Carolina fairly reg- 
ularly, and an occasional one of us 
even wanders as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. I don’t know what any of 
the fellows see in that country. Most 
of us—myself included—like the 
warmer, shallower waters. Only an 
occasional barracuda will be found 
in the Gulf Stream. We like to prowl 
around coral reefs and, like sharks, 
we will gather quickly wherever 
blood is spilled. 

“Now, when it comes to fishing 
technique, we can be caught by most 
any of the conventional methods and 
by a few that aren’t so conventional. 
We can be caught by trolling with 
spoons, jigs, or strip mullet; you can 
get us on bait-casting tackle by using 
a flashy underwater plug, jig, or 
noisy surface lure, or you can use a 
fly or spinning rod and coax us into 
hitting a bucktail or spinner, if you 
care to brave it. One of the pet tricks 
of the barracuda fisherman is to troll 
a white rag, four or five feet long, 
behind the boat. This will often flush 
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a big ’cuda, and when he shows him- 
self, the fisherman plays a spoon or 
hooked fish to him. Rather sneaky 
methods, if you ask me. 

“As I said before, we are found 
most frequently over coral reefs and 
in shallow water, and I'll personally 
guarantee you one whale of a battle 
if you ever hang one of us. We can 
sprint fast, drive hard, and even 
jump high, if we feel like it. And 
we usually feel like it when we’re 
hooked. We are also very delectable, 
though many people are prone to 
believe the old prejudice against eat- 
ing barracuda because of our flesh 
being poisonous. Since our flesh 
spoils more rapidly after death than 
that of other tropical fish, whatever 
illness may result from eating bar- 
racuda is really ptomaine poisoning. 

“Well, I guess I’d better be shov- 
ing off. Remember what I’ve told 
you about us ’cudas, and, if you’re 
ever down in our territory, look us 
up. And, if you want to stay healthy, 
don’t go swimming or dangle your 
limbs in water we are known to in- 
habit. It makes a mighty tempting 
dish, and we aren’t a bit fastidious 
about our food.” END. 


Problems of Forest 
And Range Lands 


By LOUIS T. NIELAND 

Forest and grazing lands in Flor- 
ida are, in the main, inseparable. 
There are, of course, certain areas, 
such as in the extensive marsh and 
prairie regions, where timber grow- 
ing probably will be limited to iso- 
lated spots. Grassy glades where the 
soil is periodically too wet for trees 
also intersperse the piney woods at 
frequent intervals. The soil in these 
glades is moist and productive and 
lends itself well to the establishment 
of improved pasture grasses. On the 
other hand, almost all of the land 
now in timber is well adapted to 
profitable forest production and most 
of it will likely remain in trees. With 
few exceptions the forested lands, as 
well as other areas, are and always 
have been used for grazing the year 
around. 

Principal problems in forested 
areas are (1) depleted timber stands, 
(2) difficulty in protecting forests 
from fire, (3) lack of a program for 
proper maintenance of game, fish 
and other wildlife, (4) loss of soil 
moisture through destruction of hu- 
mus and other decaying plant residue 
due to periodic fires which lower the 
water-holding capacity of the soil 
and accelerate run-off, (5) absence 
of a sound harvesting program which 
would adjust the annual cut to the 
annual growth, and (6) the necessity 
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for burning over, annually, large 
areas of forest land to provide graz- 
ing for existing herds of cattle. 

In areas suitable chiefly for graz- 
ing, problems include (1) lack of 
small, compact stands of timber 
where these may contribute to shel- 
ter for livestock, provide fence posts 
and additional income, (2) lack of 
a sufficient number of water holes 
to furnish fresh, wholesome water 
for stock during extended periods of 
drouth, (3) insufficient improved 
pasture areas to supplement the na- 
tive wiregrass and other wild forage 
plants, and (4) lack of a program 
for maintenance of game and fish 


and other wildlife. END. 
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Harold Simmons of Lithia holds a nine- 
pound bass caught at Camp Okee-Simmee 
at Okeechobee. 


S & W CAFE 


(On U. S. Highway 41) 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
Steaks ® Seafoods ® Chicken 


Sandwiches 
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WELL DONE! 


Cecil Granger, honorary wildlife 
officer from Clewiston, certainly 
lived up to his oath to enforce game 
and fish laws when he helped to 
pick up a game-law violator recently 
in Hendry County. 


While patrolling the western part 
of the county, Granger saw a hunt- 
er with three illegally-killed wild 
turkeys. He got the man’s name 
and picked up the turkeys, which 
he took to Collier County Prose- 
cuting Attorney Richard Stanley. 
Stanley suggested that Granger 
contact a regular wildlife officer, 
pick up the violator, and take the 
case to Hendry County Judge R. M. 
Harris, who had jurisdiction in that 
county. 

The result of the case was that 
about four hours later, the violator 
plead guilty before Judge Harris 
and was fined $150 for taking tur- 
keys out of season. 

Cecil Granger was commended by 
Commission Director Ben L. Mc- 
Lauchlin for living up to his oath 
and enforcing the game laws. Sports- 
men with honorary appointments 
are becoming valuable assistants to 
wildlife officers of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Well done, Mr. Granger! 


“RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 
The Finest Available 





FOR ALL MILITARY AND 
SPORTING PURPOSES 


Lifetime knives, handmade of Swedish 
tool steel—14 years in perfecting these, 
the finest obtainable. 80 different mod- 
els, with Heiser sheaths. Prices to $30.00. 
Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices and 


instructive knife manual. 50c for fighting 
knife booklet. 


W. D. RANDALL, JR. 
BOX 1988-W ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





INCREASE YOUR QUAIL 


1. More Coveys 


2. Larger Coveys 
3. Larger Birds 


for complete information 
write: 


SCRUGGS 


QUAIL FEEDERS 
5205 Nebraska Ave. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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bilt hotel, 


(Left) Two of the main streets of Lake Wales. In the background is the Wales- 
one of many hotels and motels for tourists. (Right) A herd of 
Brahman cattle on a nearby ranch. The raising of beef cattle vies with citrus: 


os an economical factor in the life of the area. 


Lying astraddle of the famed Orange Blossom Trail 
(U. S. 27) in almost the exact center of the Sunshine 
State, Lake Wales, long known as a top producer 
of citrus and cattle, is rapidly achieving renown as 
the cultural center of Florida. 

Each year, scores of thousands of tourists visit 
Lake Wales, most of them beating a direct line to the 
famed Singing Tower and Mountain Lake Sanctuary; 
but many of those out-of-state travelers go away with 
tales of fishing and small-game hunting which bring 
them back with tackle and fowling pieces when the 
snow begins to fall in the North. 

For, while Lake Wales has gained prominence as 





The beautiful Singing Tower has long been one of the leading 
tourist attractions in Central Florida. Each year hundreds of 
thousands visit the Tower and Sanctuary. 
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the home of the Singing Tower and the carillon con- 
certs by Anton Brees from December through April, 
few persons know that the Lake Wales area also 
boasts some of the finest fishing lakes in the state. 
The scores of lakes and streams within a 25-mile ra- 
dius of the city teem with largemouth bass, crappie 
(speckled perch), bluegill, warmouth, shellcracker, 
and pickerel. 

Within a 25-mile radius of the city, known as the 
“Crown Jewel of the Ridge,” there are an estimated 
1500 square miles of lakes and streams, including 
Kissimmee lake and river, Hatchineha, Cypress, 
Pierce, Wales, Rosalie, Tiger, and Walking Water lakes 
to name but a few. Besides the many lakes and streams 
with names, there are literally hundreds of small 
ponds, known as calf ponds. As a matter of record, 
many of the small ponds have given up some of the 
largest fish ever taken in the area. 

Also within the area are many top-flight fishing 
camps geared to help local and visiting fishermen en- 
joy the thrill of fishing. Among them are: Oasis, on 
Kissimmee, as is Grape Hammock and Camp Mack; 
Lyles, on Hatchineha; Jennings, Palm Acres, Bonaire, 


Simmons, and Cherry Pocket, on Lake Pierce; and 
Thornburg, on Crooked Lake. 


Casting has been the most popular type of fishing 
in the area, but during the past two years the backers 
of the light tackle have begun to pick up, until now 
almost half of the fishermen use fly rods. One of the 
largest catches ever made in the Lake Wales area on 
a fly rod was a 14-pound largemouth bass by Nelson 
Threw. Many fishermen who use casting tackle have 
come home with big fellows weighing as much as 16 
pounds. 


Last year, while casting for black bass, one Walton- 
ite caught a 50-pound catfish in Lake Pierce, which 
in the late 1800’s was the favorite fishing spot of 
Chief Tallahassee’s braves, when they made their 
home in Imperial Polk County. 

The favorite lure in the area, according to fishing 
guides, is the spoon for casting and the popper for 
the fly-men. Trolling is also popular in the lakes 
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and streams, with many of the fairer sex bringing home 
their limit, using a Bassmaster or Spoonplug. 

The Lake Wales area is but 25 miles from one of 
the best duck hunting areas in the state—the Kissim- 
mee River valley. Each fall, thousands of pintail, mal- 
lard, teal, canvasback, and wood duck wing their way 
from the North to their winter feeding grounds along 
the Kissimmee River. Many of the lakes nearer Lake 
Wales also provide excellent duck hunting, especially 
Lake Pierce. 

Besides ducks, there is good quail, dove, and turkey 
hunting on the thousands of open acres near the city. 
Many grove owners permit dove shooting along the 
edges of their grove land. Wild turkey shooting is 
termed good along Catfish and Walking Water creeks. 
Deer hunting is fair, with one six-point buck being 
shot almost within the city limits last year. Also found 
in the area are rabbit, squirrel, raccoon, and wildcat. 
Followers of the baying hound have many good runs 
these cool evenings when the dogs give tongue to 





One of the newest attractions in Florida is the Great Masterpiece, 

home of the world-famous “Last Supper’’ mosaic, which has been 

visited by 50,000 persons since it was opened officialy on April 
157-1952: 
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lf you are a devotee of the Izaak Walton sport, here is ample proof (left) that 
the big ones don’t get away. This string was caught within three miles of the 
city limits. (Right) Citrus groves almost completely surround Lake Wales, the 


home of several packing houses and canning companies. 


the scent of Br’er Fox which abound in the area. 
Since the early 1930’s, when President Calvin Cool- 
idge dedicated the grounds and tower of the Sanctu- 
ary site, millions have visited the Singing Tower area 
just east of the city. The first recital of the 1952-53 
season was given on December 2, at noon, with regu- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Beginning in January, 1953, the Black Hills Passion Play, will 
give performances of this moving tableau, through January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. A new amphitheater has been constructed for 
the play. 
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used by hunters afield should be 
powerful enough to drop game 
quickly, without the animal running 
off to die of lingering wounds. He 
says Florida shooters are going a 
lot to the Winchester .270 and the 
Roberts .257 and the Savage .300 
calibers, but that the old .30-30 is 
still Florida’s most popular big game 
rifle and is heavy enough for Flor- 
ida deer. But Harpe himself believes 
that the best all-around caliber for 
large Florida game is either the 
.300 Savage or the .270 Winchester. 
Many successful Florida hunters 
agree. 





M. Browning and the Remington 
Arms plant as contributing the most 
to modern firearms development. 


As for practical hunting, Harpe 
holds to the opinion that the gun 


AMERICA’S ONLY 


MONKEY JUNGLE 


22 Miles South of Miami, Florida, 


off U.S. #1 
GOULDS, FLORIDA 


Harpe spends a few months of 
each year visiting the gun factories 
to keep up with new ideas and ma- 
chine work. Several have repeatedly 
made attractive offers to induce 
Harpe to remain in the North to 
work on factory firearms engineer- 
REFRIGERATORS AND ing staffs, but Harpe has Florida 

HOME FREEZERS sand in his shoes and has smilingly 

* declined all offers to date. For this 


417 10th Avenue a : 
PALMETTO, FLORDIA decision, countless Florida shooters 
are happier. 





POLLARD’S 









G,,, your friendship and good will 
we extend a hearty “Thank You.” 
May you have a delightful Christmas 
and a successful New Year. 


Inman-Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
Telephone 150 e 218 W. Jefferson St. 


QUINCY, FLORIDA 
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snake-bite kits, and a little food and 
water. We sloshed through the 
swamp water and mud almost all 
morning, and then we saw it... NEW 
RIVER!!! 

We had traveled across Tate’s 
Hell!!! 


Great feeling? Tremendous ac- 
complishment? I would hardly call 
it that. There are no beautiful trop- 
ical plants, save those found along 
the river bank ... there are no mys- 
terious floating islands ... there is 
no quicksand. Just mud, grass, pal- 
metto and pine, and a few terribly 
thick titi swamps, bays, and sloughs. 


By sundown, we had gone across 
the swamp, eaten some lunch, bathed 
in New River (we sure needed 
that!), and had made it back to 
camp. If the swamp had been nearly 
as bad as I had been led to believe, 
this would have been impossible in 
one day, aS we covered, according 
to our maps, aerial photos and 
guesswork, about 20 or 22 miles, 
round trip. 


Our original plan was to remain 
in the swamp from 10 days to two 
weeks. However, since we had ac- 
complished our mission, and the 
daily rains were causing the water 
to rise steadily, making the holes 
impassable, we decided to pack up 
and go home. On the morning of 
the sixth day we loaded up, and 
spent most of the day pulling our 
way through the boggy mire that 
composes Tate’s Hell. By ten o’clock 
that night we were back in Talla- 
hassee. 


The trip was rough, but, strangely 
enough, we enjoyed it. During our 
stay we saw several small bear, 
deer, otter, and an abundance of 
turkey signs. We even had a panther 
walk through camp about two 
o'clock one morning, emit a terrible 
scream, eat a little food he found in 
an open can, and exit. His scream 
almost seared all of us back to Tal- 
lahassee. As Bill Dean so elegantly 
put it, “I jus’ never saw so many 
varmits.” 


I don’t consider myself an ex- 
pert on that swamp, nor do I intend 
to return in an effort to become an 
expert ... but I don’t think that a 
man with average intelligence and 
some training in the woods could 
possibly get lost in there. The place 
is not mysterious ... it’s not beauti- 
ful ... and it’s not glorious. It’s just 
hell ... Tate’s Hell. 
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Bob Kerr and friend of Winter Garden were among the many outboard motorboat enthusiasts 
who made the 1952 Kissimmee-Okeechobee-Stuart Boat-a-cade the most successful ever 
undertaken. 








a pain in the neck lately, so here’s 
how to settle George’s hash. 

“Victim unseen by shooter” the 
verdict reads. Plenty of guys get 
potted under this heading and if you 
don’t stop to look, why of course 
George will be unseen. It’s easy. One 
refinement is to shoot at any sound 
you hear. “Trigger-happy” is what 
your friends will call you (if you’ve 
got any friends), but as long as it 
takes care of George, who cares? 

Of course you can SEE George 
and still shoot him. Say you mistook 
him for game. One fellow shot an- 
other hunter out of a tree, even 
though he had a bright blue jacket 
on at the time. Claimed he thought 
it was a deer. Actually you didn’t 
SEE George, you thought you saw 
game. It doesn’t pay to look too 
closely if you really want to shoot 
him. You might shoot a deer by mis- 
take, and wouldn’t that be horrible. 

One last way to get George is to 
bust him between the ears with 
some birdshot by getting excited 
and swinging around as you fire. 
This takes off about 75 hunters 
every year, and think of the ex- 
citing things they can tell about 
around campfires in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

Those are the chief ways of bag- 
ging yourself or your partner, ac- 
cording to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. It doesn’t make too much 
difference what kind of gun you 
use—rifle or shotgun—figures show 
that they both kill very effectively, 
neither was better than the other. 
It all depends on how effectively 
YOU manage them. 

Just for review, here’s some things 
to remember: 
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Always keep your gun loaded. 

Always leave the safety off. 

Take along plenty of likker. 

Horse around and have a good 

time. 

I can’t guarantee your entrance 
into the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
but if you follow these rules you 
stand a good chance of making it 
this winter, or you can help some- 
one else along if you don’t get there 
first. 

¥ * *€ 


You can never tell—some people 
may LIKE living, and want to con- 
tinue existence. For these few souls 
about all I can say is, reverse the 
above directions and may you live 
happily ever after. You will, if you’re 
careful. END. 


Ss. & S. LAUNDRY 


10 Ist LAKE WALES, FLA. 


ONE-DAY TOURIST SERVICE 
BRING YOUR LAUNDRY TO US 


SEED & SUPPLY COMPANY 
“A Seed for Every Need” 
Phone 331—P. O. Box 462 
Marianna, Florida 











GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


On Lake Kissimmee 
COTTAGES ® BOATS ® MOTORS 
GUIDES 


LIVE BAIT 
AT ALL TIMES 
TRAILER PARK 
IDEAL FISHING SPOT 


* 


GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


Martha Jeanne & Eddie Chandley 
R.F.D. #1 LAKE WALES, FLA. 





STOP AT 


Lake of the Hills Inn 


Featuring 
FRIED CHICKEN 


STEAKS 

SANDWICHES 

BEER 

SOFT DRINKS 
DINING ROOM 


Located on Highway 
Just North of Lake Wales 


“WELCOME SPORTSMEN” 





Every Sportsman 
Should Read It! 


“FLORIDA'S 
SEMINOLE INDIANS” 
* 


Written in thrilling language your 
‘teen-age youngster will understand. 
Eighty-one pages packed with the 
authentic history surrounding Florida’s 
Seminole Indians. 

This is the first book ever published to 
cover in simple language every aspect 
of the life of an Indian tribe. 

This book written by Dr. Wilfred T. 
Neill after 4 years of intensive study 
and research in the heart of the mys- 
terious Everglades. 

Twenty-five full page photos and other 


illustrations. Covering Seminole history, 
customs, beliefs, language, methods of 
livelihood, etc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
$2.00 POSTPAID. 


_ Fill Out Coupon and Mail to: 
ROSS ALLEN’S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


Check___._ Money Order 
Please send my copy of ‘‘Florida’‘s Sem- 
inole Indians.” 
| enclose $2.00 

















MERRY CHRISTMAS 
To rtll Sportemen 


CAMP LEIS’ 
On Lake Lena 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 


BLACK HILLS 


PASSION PLAY 


U. S. HIGHWAY 27, AT 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


OPENING PERFORMANCE 


JANUARY 11, 1953 
8:00 P.M. Every 


Sunday - Tuesday - Thursday 


ADMISSION: 
bogd Beets ahi ee es $3.00 
Rise S@ate 2.0) ee $2.50 
Reserved Seats 25) eo $2.00 
Unreserved Seats, Adults —_--.---___- $1.50 
Unreserved Seats, 
Children under 12 __----_----------- $ .60 


For information and reservation 
write to: 


BLACK HILLS 
PASSION PLAY OFFICE 
or PHONE 2-0511 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 
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lar concerts scheduled for Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 12 o’clock 
and on Sunday at 3 p.m. The final 
concert will be heard on April 30 at 
noon. 


Another attraction near Lake 
Wales, The Great Masterpiece, which 
features a full-size mosaic of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper,” was 


opened to the public on April 1, 


1952. Since that time it has attracted 
more than 50,000 visitors, many of 
them from foreign lands. The mosaic, 
an authentic replica of the original 
which hangs on the wall of the Santa 
Marie delle Grazie monastery in Mi- 
lano, is 12 feet by 24 feet, and con- 
tains more than 300,000 pieces of in- 
tegrally-colored stones or “smalti.” 
There are more than 10,000 grada- 
tions of color in the mosaic, which 
was produced by artisans of the 
August Wagner Company of Berlin. 


It was made in 1929-30, after two 
years of painstaking work after 
drawings made from da _ Vinci's 
original cartoons. Following its com- 
pletion, the mosaic was exhibited 
at the Pergamon Musuam in Berlin, 
until Hitler came to power and de- 
posed the then director of the insti- 
tution, Professor William Waetzold, 
Afterwards, officials of the Wagner 
company removed the mosaic and 
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.. . and all good wishes for 
your health, happiness and 
success in the New Year. 


Mountain Lake Corporation 


LAKES WALES, FLORIDA 








placed it in a sub-basement of their 
studio, where, after World War II 
American soldiers found it. Army 
officials shipped the masterpiece to 
New York, where it was exhibited; 
and later it was brought to Chicago, 
where it was purchased and brought 
to Florida to form the focal point of 
the Great Masterpiece area. 


Besides the mosaic masterpiece, 
which ‘has been termed by Cardinal 
Cesare Orsenigo, “An authentic and 
artistically unparalleled reproduc- 
tion of Leonardo’s great painting,” 
there are art galleries, jungle walk, 
beach, boat dock, lake cruise, and 
picnic grounds within the area. 


Under construction now is one of 
the finest miniature train layouts in 
the South, with a steam-operated 
train, 20 feet long, and cars which 
will carry 20 passengers. The track 
is now being laid and will run for 
nearly one mile through the nearby 
jungle. It is expected to be open for 
operation early in January. The 
Great Masterpiece is but four miles 
east of the Singing Tower. 

The newest tourist attraction in 
the area is the Black Hills Passion 
Play, which opens here on January 
11, 1953. The play, considered one of 
the most moving and beautiful pro- 


ductions in the world, portrays the 


story of Christ, in 22 scenes. Josef 
Meier, who has been a member of 
the cast for many years, portrays 
the Christus. 


A mammoth stage, complete with 
a village street, has been constructed 
in a natural bowl, just two miles 
south of Lake Wales, which will be 
the site of the production. It uses 
some 200 persons in the cast, with 
more than 30 featured players. 


Reserved tickets for the opening 
night performance and for the pre- 


miere, which will be given on Jan- 
uary 10, are now on sale, and some 
3,000 persons are expected to attend 
the first performance. 

Money to construct the amphithe- 
atre was raised by public subscrip- 
tion, with a $25,000 assist by the 
state. 

Most any community would be 
happy to have any one of the at- 
tractions which have come to Lake 
Wales, but the “Crown Jewel of the 
Ridge” has other claims to tourist 
fame. 

Despite claims of coastal cities, the 
ridge section is just now beginning 
to come into its own as a community 
of homes, from Kissimmee, to the 
north, to Sebring some 30 miles 
south. 
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(Left to right) : Lawson Burdett, Jacksonville; Hester Starling (guide), Lake George, and 
Dr. Charles F. Hendley, Jacksonville. The 24 bass were caught off List Point in Lake George 
in rapid-fire order one morning this past summer. The anglers located a school of shadine 
minnows and needlefish feeding on them. Working their way into the school of minnows, 
the men started casting with plugs, with a bass striking on most every cast. At one time 
all three had a largemouth bass on the hook, and another time Dr. Hendley had two on the 
same plug, and landed both fish. The first six or seven minutes of fishing produced 16 bass, 
and a short time later the anglers were back in camp with their limits. 


Two Florida Conservationists 
Elected Division Officers 


The Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission was honored 
at the recent triple meeting of the 
Southern Division of the American 
Fisheries Society, the Southeastern 
Section of the Wildlife Society and 
the Southeastern Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners held 
in Savannah, Ga., by having two of 
its representatives elected to offices. 

John F. Dequine, chief fisheries 
biologist for the Florida agency, was 
elected chairman of the Southern 
Division of the American Fisheries 
Society, composed of biologists from 
13 southern states. 

Edward B. Chamberlain, Federal 
Aid Wildlife Coordinator for the 
Florida Game Commission, was se- 
lected vice-president of the South- 
eastern Section of the Wildlife So- 
ciety, which includes game techni- 
cians from 11 southeastern states. 

O. Earle Frye, assistant director 
for the Florida Game group, was the 
retiring president of the Wildlife 
Society. Representatives from both 
the game and fish management di- 
visions of this state attended the 


meeting. 
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“ROSIE” WALKS AGAIN, 
BUT ON THREE LEGS 


“Rosie” is back on her old stamp- 
ing grounds at the Myakka River 
State Park, but things are not the 
same. Missing is one of Rosie’s hind 
legs, which has sadly curtailed the 
antics of this seven-year-old pet 
doe. 

Rosie was hit by an automobile 
recently, and her right hind leg had 
to be taken off to save her life. 

Wildlife Officer Bob Cook dis- 
covered the injured doe about a 
week after the accident. The leg was 
infected with screwworms, and Rosie 
had a high fever. “If it hadn’t been 


Rosie, I would have shot her and 
put her out of her misery, but de- 
cided to see what could be done,” 
Cook said. 

He and Wildlife Officers Leffy 
Taylor and H. O. Whittle took Rosie 
to Dr. C. K. Newton, Bradenton 


veterinarian, who performed the op- 
eration. During a later visit at New- 
ton’s clinic, Cook found Rosie get- 
ting along okay, and up to some of 
her old tricks. As soon as the deer 
recognized the wildlife officer, she 
poked her nose into his pocket for 
a cigarette. She loves to eat them. 

Rosie traveled all over the state 
with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission fair exhibit before 
retiring to the Myakka park, and 
has been seen by thousands of Flo- 
ridians. 

Yes, Rosie walks again, thanks 
to Wildlife Officer Bob Cook 
but things aren’t the same. 


-REST-A-NITE COURT | 


Beauty ® Comfort ® Quiet 
ON A LAKE 


PLEASING RATES 
4 miles north Lake Wales 
Ph. 2-4874 


W. M. KERSEY 
CITRUS © ORNAMENTAL 


NURSERY 


® Hibiscus 
® Azaleas 


LANDSCAPING SERVICE 
FREE ESTIMATES 


WHOLESALE ® RETAIL 
1017 Columbus Ave.—Phone 2-0583 


® Crotons 


® Gardenias 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 





Welcome to 


WAVERLY WELCOME HOUSE 


Midway between the Bok Singing Tower and Cypress 
Gardens is Waverly Growers Cooperative, Florida's 
finest citrus packing house, and one of its largest. 


Drop in at Waverly’s Welcome House for a glass 
of orange juice and enjoy the beautiful flower garden 
and free picnic grounds. You may also take part in 
a tour of the packing house. 


If you wish to ship home a box of fuscious citrus,. 
you can order it at the Welcome House. : 
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HIGHLANDER 


RESTAURANT 


SERVING FOOD THAT TASTES GOOD 
BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 


and 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS FRANKFURTERS 
and ICE CREAM 
* 


On U. S. Highway 27 at North Avenue 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


Males: to 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 
The Home of the 


BIG BLACK BASS 


TOWNSEND 


Sash, Door & Lumber Co., Inc. 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 














Near 
Singing Tower 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 











HE TRAMPLED GROUND and the 
broken tree limbs gave evi- 
dence of a fierce battle. Two 
old bulls, horns locked in a strug- 


gle to the death? . . . An old boar 
fighting for its life against a meat 
hungry bear? ... A death-struggle 
between some unknown monsters 
of the forest for domination? 

I had been riding across Sykes 
Hammock over on Big Cypress, 
checking cattle on the timber lands 
of a local citizen. 


As I peered into the cedar thicket 
and tried to figure out the battle 
that had taken place there, a large 
buck came out of the thicket and 
stood in front of me. He was thin, 
and there were many marks and 
cuts on his body. He had been lying 
in the mud, as animals do, to heal 
his wounds. The old buck had a 
nice set of antlers — five perfect 
points on one, but the other had 
only four that were distinct, with 
the tip of the fifth one thick and 
odd-shaped. He stood and watched 
me for about five minutes. I dared 
not move. Then, as if he had seen 
enough, and decided I was no 
enemy, he stiffly loped away off 
into the swamp. 

Riding further into the thicket, 
I heard a commotion in the pal- 
mettos. I reined my horse into the 
thicket at the first opening I could 
find. There were several large cedar 
trees, some small ones, and count- 
less cabbage palmetto, both large 
and small. The ground was a heavy 
carpet of pine straw and the sweet 
droppings from the cedar trees. 

And there on his side, in a bed 
of pine, lay one of the largest bucks 
I have ever seen—the loser! 

I had never seen a wild animal in 
such poor condition, yet alive. His 
left front leg was broken just below 
the knee. One of his antlers was 
broken in two, as if twisted off. 
His body was marked with cuts and 
bruises, and screw worms had in- 
fected most of his wounds. He strug- 
gled to get up, but fell back again. 








I first tried to lift him upon the 
saddle, but he was too heavy. There 
was nothing left for me to do but 
to treat his wounds and trust in 
nature to complete the job. It took 
an hour to treat his screw worms. 
Next, I made splints from a dry 
cedar log for the broken leg. This 
was a difficult task, as he could 
not know that I was trying to save 
his life, but after many attempts I 
secured the splints with strong twine 
from my saddlebags. 


Standing back to survey my pa- 
tient, I wondered if I would ever 
know the result of my labors. Like 
the story of Androcles and the Lion, 
would this buck ever cross my path 
again? Would my patient live? 

So kneeling down beside him, I 
cut an under square in the buck’s 
right ear and a round hole in the 
left ear—identification in case we 
ever ran into each other again. I 
helped the old buck to his feet, 
and after a few haltering steps, he 
hobbled away into the woods. 

Knowing how hard it is for peo- 
ple to believe the unusual, I told 
the incident to just a few friends 
and decided to forget the entire day. 

. . . It was two years later. We 
were ploughing firebreaks when 
the tractor broke down. The driver 
from the Florida Forest Service told 
me that he had left a part like we 
needed at a nearby ranch, the home 
of one of the county’s most promi- 
nent citizens. I jumped in the truck 
and drove to the ranch. 

When I arrived at the ranch, it 
was raining. The owner invited me 
in out of the rain while he went 
for the part. 

And there, over his mantel in his 
spacious living room, was mounted 
the most magnificent buck head I 
have ever seen. But, alas, in his 
right ear was an under square and 
in the left a hole. END. 
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GOOD CONSERVATION— 
GOOD GOVERNMENT 
By ANKER G. PEDERSON 


If the minds of today’s sportsmen 
are in a state of confusion, this 
condition can be attributed to the 
preachment and saga articles of the 
writers who persist in disseminating 
theories and presenting them as 
facts. 

We have those who state that: 
‘“‘We are dedicated to the American 
heritage of open fishing and hunting 
for every sportsman” and, concerned 
only upon harvest or utilization of 
our resources, little thought is given 
to conservation or the preservation 
of these resources. 

We have those who write depre- 
catingly of the normal desire to ob- 
tain a limit creel, and are willing to 
go along with any experiment as 
long as “sound management in the 
public interest” is involved. Two 
principles are involved here, good 
conservation and good government; 
without one we cannot have the 
other. 

When discussing our predicament 
of poor fishing, the phrase “balance 
of nature” probably has been used 
more loosely than any other ex- 
pression. Many a biologist hides his 
short-comings under it; he believes 
it possible td “let nature alone” to 
perform its miracles unhindered, but, 
if you do, you can expect to give up 
whatever interest you have on this 
planet. 

From year to year the conditions 
of our lakes have gone from bad to 
worse, with the license buyer strand- 
ed in the middle of a chaos of con- 
troversy, and the individual’s eco- 
nomic prosperity deflating like a 
leaking tire-tube. However, with the 
growing popularity of the seining 
program, now under way in some 
lakes, we finally see some light in 
the darkness of the charnel house 
in which we have been groping in 
the past. ay 

Believing this to be the beginning, 
an awakening of greater interest for 
better conservation in our state, I 
wholeheartedly concur with the 
opinion of Mr. John F. Dequine, 
chief fisheries biologist, Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, in 
his recommendation to seine as a 
means to obtain “proper balance” for 
better fishing. 

Spending days on Lake Okeecho- 
bee alongside of the seining crews, 
I have found many revealing things, 
things that interested me greatly, 
and should interest every person to 
whom the cleavage between good 
and bad in resource management is 
so obvious. We are permitting our- 
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selves to be hood-winked into spend- 
ing millions of dollars for the im- 
provement of other nations, yet we 
are more than willing to take a 
“devil may care” attitude toward 
our Own resource economy. 

For your information, brother, 
nine seining crews of four men each 
are operating on Lake Okeechobee, 
each under the supervision of a bio- 
logist, who also must act as law en- 
forcement officer due to the meager 
finances of the conservation depart- 
ment. Of course, the department does 
receive a tax of four cents per pound 
for bream and crappie sold, but, by 
breaking the figure from pounds to 
dollars and cents I find that the 
revenue taken from this tax hardly 
covers salaries paid the biologists 
employed to supervise this project. 

Through July to August 22, a total 
of 183,574 pounds of large-mouth 
bass was taken from the seines, in- 
spected for weight and measure, and 
released. 37,996 pounds of rough-fish, 
such as gizzard shad, gar, mudfish, 
and others, were destroyed. 

Boating over Lake Okeechobee, 
inspecting the watercourses, of which 
much is clogged and more will be if 
steps aren’t taken to prevent it, I 
realize the bigness of the job ahead, 
a job which shouldn’t be the respon- 
sibility of our conservation depart- 
ment alone, but part of our own 
individual duty. Good conservation 
goes alongside of good government; 
if we have one, we should have the 
other. So, let the future show us 
state funds to help carry the burden 
ahead, and not trust that nature will 
take care of tomorrow. 


Looking ahead, trying to sum up 
this conservation business, the only 
thing entering my mind is a little 
story I heard some time ago: Farmer 
Brown bought an old dilapidated 
farm out in the sticks, and after some 








years’ absence from the church in 
town, the minister decided to call at 
the Brown home. Instead of the 
run-down place, the minister found 
painted buildings, the best of crops 
growing, and contented cows. “Well, 
well,’ said the minister to the 
farmer, “I see God and you are 
doing just fine.” “Sure parson,” said 
Brown, “but you should have seen 
the hell-of-a-mess it was in before 
I got here.” 


Ents eG 
24-HOUR SERVICE 


PHONE 2-511] 
AUTO REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS 
FREE ESTIMATES 


K. J. Buck Moore Garage 


Vero Beach Highway, Lake Wales, Fla. 


Lake Wales Welcomes 
The Sportsman 


BASS FISHING 
AT ITS BEST! 
For 


FISHING TACKLE — GUNS 
Ammunition — Supplies 


MORGAN & PHILLIPS 
HARDWARE 


Stuart Ave. — Lake Wales, Fla. 
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Florida’s best 
lakes for bass 
and perch fish- 
ing. Near the 
Singing Tower 
and the Great 
Masterpiece. 














Make plans 
now to visit 
us eee 










For Reservations Summer or Winter, 
Write: ALBERT S. WING, Manager 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 
ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE PIERCE 

































A trip to old Mexico—a land of strange mixtures— 
is the special award to be given to the three top sales- 
men in the Future Farmers of America chapters in 
Florida who are conducting a subscription campaign 
for Florida Wildlife Magazine. The teacher of the 
winning chapter and a Game Commission escort will 
accompany the FFA students on the trip. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Guest Airways for an 
all-expenses-paid air trip from Miami to Mexico City 
and a scenic tour “south of the border.” The winners 


will be announced following the close of the contest, 
December 20. 
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On their prize-winning trip to Mexico, : 
dents will see ancient farming methods still in practice 
(as shown in photo at top left) besides modern farms 
with the newest of machinery and equipment. Air- 
views of snow-capped mountains towering above semi- 
tropical valleys and plains will be an experience for 
the Florida students. Pictured at top-right is Popoca- 
tepetl, the magnificent voleano. The center photo shows 
an old castle, constructed of stone brought from Eu- 
rope. Modern buildings along Juarez Avenue in Mex- 
ico City are shown in the photo at left. | 


Scenes like these and many, many more ‘picturese 
and interesting sights await the winners of the FFA 
contest on their trip via one of the luxurious Guest 


Airways planes. . : SS So 

Who will be the lucky winners? Why, the ones who 
sell the most subscriptions to Florida Wildlife between 
November 15 and December 20. 
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Folks, It’s Terrific!! 


What's Terrific? - you say... 


Why The Circulation Contest That 
Is being Staged by 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Thru the F.F.A. Chapters 


Help Your Local Chapter Win The 1952 
Ford Tractor Grand Prize 


nd ed A Registered Hereford Heifer 
VIZeC Worth over $700.00. Donated by 
Mr. A. D. Davis, President of Winn and Lovett 
Guest Airways Has Arranged 
5 Trips to Old Mexico---All Expenses Paid 


Via Guest Airways---The Finest in the World 


3—Trips to the three students selling most subscriptions. 












1—Trip to be given to instructor of chapter winning first prize. 





1—Trip to Game Commission escort. 


A complete Shakespeare Fishing Outfit will go to the instructor of chapter that wins second 
prize. Donated by The Tackle Wagon, Jacksonville Beach. 
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tn, CAMPS: BOATS» MOTORS 
TACKLE + GUNS+ PARTS SERVICE 
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The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services. etc. Classified advertisements 15c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $2.25. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES 


BRAND'S COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 
Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 





GREY CRICKETS—THE BEST BAIT. $1.50 per 
hundred postpaid. Take BREAM and SHELL- 
CRACKERS. Dealers Wanted. LUCKY LURE 
CRICKET, Leesburg, Florida. 


FISH WORMS—Jumbo Reds, hand picked. Live 
delivery and count guaranteed. $5.50 per 1,000 
in gallon container. $6.00 per 1,000 in cartons of 
100. Prepaid. No C.O.D. orders.—BASS CAPITAL 
WORM FARM, San Mateo, Florida. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD TURKEYS FOR SALE 


WILD TURKEYS, pure strain, day-old to mature 
breeders, $5 to $25. Also Chinese Pheasants, $1 
to $4.—JOHN F. WEBSTER, Hernando, Florida. 
Game Farm License No. 6. 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 









GUNS—AMMUNITION 


FRANCHISED POLY-CHOKE INSTALLERS. Flor- 
ida’s most complete gun servicing shop. Refinish- 
ing, restocking, customizing, plating and bluing. 
Any safe gun repaired and serviced. All work 
guaranteed. Bona-fide dealers’ trade _ solicited.— 
DON COOK’S GUN BLUING SHOP, Clay at Fair- 
banks, Winter Park, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


‘“‘Commodore’s Commissions, Confederate Navy.” 
Your name inserted. Send $1.—Southern Docu- 
ments, Box 4607, Jacksonville, Florida. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Flush your outboard motor with new type screw- 
in nozzles. Give make and horsepower. $1.65.— 
FLUSH-A-MOTOR, Box 3153, Jacksonville, Florida. 





ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


100 TRICK KNOCKOUTS for self-defense. $1.—1c 
each.—Lincoln, 529 Main, Evanston 12, Illinois. 


RESORTS 


Come to Tavares Inn. Home-like, center. best fish- 
ing. Meals unsurpassed. Also ten lots on Lake 
Tavares for sale.—Mrs. J. W. King, Tavares, Fla. 


WATERFRONT HOMES 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA. East Coast. On 
navigavie watcr. Near Florida Keys and Gulf- 
stream. Dock in your own front yard at “SOUTH 
NEW RIVER ISLES.’ New, complete, modern 
homes. 2 Bedrooms $12,000; 2 Bedrooms, 2 Baths 
$14,000; 3 Bedrooms, 2 Baths $15,000.—PAUL H. 
STEVENS, Realtor, 433 E. Las Olas, Phone 6767. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES — 


Opposite the famous Oklawaha and the St. Johns 
River Sportsman’s Paradise. River and lake front- 
ages, business opportunities, homes, groves.—E. 
J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, Florida. 


HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New location, 399 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans, Rentals.— 
Phone 17-2469. St. Petersburg 5. Florida. 


REAL ESTATE—LAKE COUNTY PROPERTY — 


65 acres deep, hammock, small creek, smal] farm 
home, electric pump. Only $3,000. — South Lake 
Realty Co., Groveland or Clermont, Florida. 


165 acres, pine timber partly cut over, with rich 
marsh muck land, much of which is suitable for 
gardening. A totally enclosed private lake, would 
make a beautiful setting for a dozen homes. 
Price 5,250, one-half cash.—South Lake Realty 
Co., Groveland or Clermont, Florida. 





FISHING CAMPS 


GULF COUNTY 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKE COUNTY 


PICCIOLA. FISH CAMP, J. H. Menifee & Leon 
Isaacs, Route No. 1, Leesburg, Florida. Lake Grif- 
fin, 18 Boats, 8 Cottages. 

Oe ihe PUTNAM COUNTY He ay: a 
POP AHLER’S CAMP—On the St. Johns River, 
at Seven Sisters Islands. Famous for bass fishing. 
Boats and modern housekeeping cottages. On U. 
S. 17. Phone Pomona Park 2705. Write Satsuma, 
Florida. 





AN INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT—-GUARANTEED TO LAST A YEAR! 


Florida Wildlife Magazine 





A Guide to Hunting, Fishing and Outdoor Life in the Sunshine State 





12 Big Issues Only $2.00 





USE THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE TO ORDER YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Following Establishments Recommended 
by the Editors of Florida Wildlife 


MAUNEY'S 
FISHING CAMP 


“Where the Big Bass Bite” 
On U. S. 41—1 Mile East of 
LEESBURG, epee 


“Fishing At Its Best’ 


a; 


Rogers Fish Camp 


ON LAKE GRIFFIN 


7 SINGLE—2 FAMILY COTTAGES 
BOATS -° MOTORS = - LIVE BAIT 
5 Blocks from the Heart of 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
For Reservations: PHONE 559 Blue 


Pana-Vista Lodge 


“SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE” 
On Beautiful Lake Panasoffkee 


BOATS - MOTORS - FISHING TACKLE 
LICENSE - GROCERIES - GUIDES 


12 Completely Equipped Housekeeping 
Cottages 
Everything for the Sportsman and 
His Family 


Phone or Write: 


POLLY and CHARLES VEAL, Mars. 
Pana-Vista Lodge, Panasoffkee, Fla. 


Phone—Bushnell 2061 
POGOSSSGSSSSS9S SOSSSSSSSGSISSSSOS. 


Fisherman's Paradise 


On the Eastern Shore of Lake Apopka 


BOATS - BAIT - COTTAGES 
TACKLE 


Inboard and Outboard Motors 


PICNIC GROUND - TRAILER PARK 
GROCERIES - SHORT ORDERS 


For Reservations: PHONE 3734 
Or Write: APOPKA, ROUTE 1 


FISHING CAMP 


LAKE APOPKA, FLORIDA 


Modern and Clean Camp with Every 
Facility for the Fisherman 


APOPKA, RT. 1 — PHONE 2447 


SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


LYN’S SPORT SHOP 


We Repair All Makes of Outboard Motors 
FISHING EQUIPMENT 
1217 W. MAIN LEESBURG, FLA. 


Where the Big Bass Bite 
MODERN CABINS 
BAIT @ BOATS ®@ SUPPLIES 


The rtugler's Camp 


LEVY PRAIRIE LAKE 
Highway 21, 5 Miles South Melrose 
GOOD DUCK HUNTING 


MR. AND MRS. B. W. NOBLE 
Owners 


RT. 2, HAWTHORNE, FLORIDA 
Phone Melrose 2-1253 
ISSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSS GOSSS SSS SOL 

“Where 


Shady pbceres Peaking cane 


LAKE-FRONT COTTAGES 


BOATS ® MOTORS ® LIVE BAIT 
COMPLETE FISHING SERVICE 


CLIFF LAFFICK, Owner 
Box 58A, Rt. 2—Phone 980 Red 


Four miles east of Leesburg, Fla., on 
Route 44% 


” Lakeview Fishing Lodge . 


MOTORS 
BOATS 
TACKLE 
BAIT 


Cottages 


Completely Modern 
Located on Lake Apopka 


WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA 


POSSE 6< 


LAKE APOPKA APOPKA, FLA. 


Fl rida’s finest bass fishing. Orange Lodge 
fishermen caught 10,000 bass 
and 20,000 speckled perch in 
one year. ORANGE LODGE, 
on world-famous Lake Apopka— 
Every fishing facility, furnished 
cottages. electric kitchens, res- 
taurant, cocktail club rooms. 

Write for free folder No. 10. 








PARADISE POINT VILLAS are recommended by the Editors of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE. We believe this is one of the 


most popular spots in America. 







Dear Folks: 


Put Paradise Point on your list now. Come soon! 
Get your limit of game where game abounds; deer, 
turkey, squirrel, quail and a really natural converg- = 
ing point for teeming flocks of wild duck. Paradise 
Point is located at the headwaters of beautiful 
Crystal River, midway down Florida’s west coast, 
just a few hours from any point in Southeastern 
U. S., in the heart of some of the finest fishing 
territory — fresh or salt — to be found anywhere. 
Modern villas which embody all the comforts and 
conveniences of home, large enough (small enough, | Sti | 
y \, too), to accommodate any size party. Yet well Y 7 nn —- Free 
——swithin the reach of the average income. - a2 <. 


ee td A 


SAM PICHARD, Owner. 


FLA. 


THE LIBRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE, 





Write, Wire, or Phone 
BESS MYERS, Manager 


PARADISE POINT VILLAS 
Crystal River, Florida 


Phone 2801 








